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ANNOUNCING a Tremendous Advance 
in Head Protection 


HELMET 
“ul SHELLS by 
RAWLINGS 


Made of an amazing new plastic with these superior advantages: 


NEW STRENGTH: Many times more impact resistant than 


any previous helmet shell. 


NEW LIGHTNESS: 10% lighter than previous plastic shells. 


No decrease in shell thickness. 


NEW SAFETY: will not soften or distort under extreme 


heat or become brittle in extreme cold. 





Here’s superb new protection for football players: 
Rawlings Helmets with the many comfort and 
protective features that have made them so 
widely accepted—plus the great new advantages of 
Cy-Co-LITE, made of a plastic so impact resistant 
that it actually has been molded into shell casings 
and fired in a mortar without damage. Cy-Co-LITE 
Helmets are available in a wide range of models 
and colors. Ask your Rawlings dealer or 
representative about new Cy-Co-LITE Helmets. 


® 


"The Finest In The Field!” 
St. Louis « New York e Los Angeles * Chicago « Dallas 


ANOTHER RAWLINGS PLUS FEATURE... 
a BEERS eR Sa eR. Re A 


REMOVABLE PADDING 


Padding in these new Rawlings Head Cushions is easy to 
clean, easy to replace. Padding over ears, at forehead and at 
back snaps out, top suspension unscrews quickly. Padding is 
made of Rawlings Super Aire-Guard Vinyl, Leather covered. 








NEW POSITIVE SNAPPING: Rawlings Jet 
Snaps with the inner spring -steel ring for 
positive snapping on padding. Jet Snaps give 
firmer anchorage, hold up longer. 


NON-SLIP CHIN STRAPS: New chin straps 
are coated with Vinyl! to prevent slipping, 
hold ae nto in position. 
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Cadet Field House, U. S. Air Force Academy, at an advanced stage of construction. It measures 
534x226x53-ft. Architects: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. General Contractor: T. C. Bateson, Dallas. 
Flooring Contractor: Superior Floor Company, Colorado Springs. 


OR CADETS and support per- 
sonnel of Uncle Sam’s new- 
est Service Academy, the finest 
obtainable gym floor treatments were chosen. Alto- 
gether, 8 Gymnasium floors, 12 Handball courts and 
12 Squash courts are Hillyard-sealed and Hillyard- 
finished. Hillyard treatments were also used for two 


Olympic-size Swimming Pools. 








Along with the Air Force, Army, Navy and Coast Guard Academies, 
every major tournament floor__ more than 15,000 of America’s top-ranking 
field houses and arenas are Hillyard-finished. Get the full story on TROPHY®— 

the lightest, smoothest, longest-wearing, no-glare, non-slip finish of them all. 











HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo. P-1 
[] Please send me Free literature on Hillyard TROPHY, 
“The Tiffany of Gym Floor Finishes”’. 


CJ Please have the Hillyard Maintaineer show me 
how a TROPHY Gym Floor actually costs no more. 


The Hillyard “Maintaineer ®” is your 
own specialist on floor care, 
“On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll’. 
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IVORY SYSTEM 


offers complete reconditioning service 
for all sports equipment 


* 
Schools, colleges, and athletic clubs throughout the 


a eae = 
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country have learned that it is sensible economy to 
have their hockey, basketball, track, and other ath- 
letic equipment reconditioned at IVORY SYSTEM. 





Americas fploncer and leader 


* NATION’S BEST EQUIPPED PLANT 





* EXPERIENCED WORKMANSHIP 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
of 


IVOR-SAN *& COMPLETE INSURANCE COVERAGE 
Offers positive protection 
against athlete's foot in shoes * FASTEST AND MOST DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
and locker room 
DAWHIDE ne 
Longest wearing and toughest Inquiries receive prompt 
lacing material ever made for attention without obligation 


athletic shoes 


A'S OLDEST and LARGEST 


NT 
NERS of ATHLETIC EQUIPME 


AMERIC 
RECONDITIO 


mAVORY SYSTEM 
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RAWLINGS 


Made of an amazing new plastic with these superior advantages: 


NEW STRENGTH: Many times more impact resistant than 


any previous helmet shell. 


NEW LIGHTNESS: 10% lighter than previous plastic shells. 


No decrease in shell thickness. 


NEW SAFETY: will not soften or distort under extreme 


heat or become brittle in extreme cold. 


Here’s superb new protection for football players: 
Rawlings Helmets with the many comfort and 
protective features that have made them so 
widely accepted—plus the great new advantages of 
Cy-Co-LITE, made of a plastic so impact resistant 
that it actually has been molded into shell casings 
and fired in a mortar without damage. Cy-Co-LITE 
Helmets are available in a wide range of models 
and colors. Ask your Rawlings dealer or 
representative about new Cy-Co-LITE Helmets. 
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St. Louis * New York © Los Angeles * Chicago « Dallas 


ANOTHER RAWLINGS PLUS FEATURE... 
REMOVABLE PADDING 


Padding in these new Rawlings Head Cushions is easy to 
clean, easy to replace. Padding over ears, at forehead and at 
back snaps out, top suspension unscrews quickly. Padding is 
made of Rawlings Super Aire-Guard Vinyl, Leather covered. 





NEW POSITIVE SNAPPING: Rawlings Jet 
Snaps with the inner spring - steel ring for 
positive snapping on padding. Jet Snaps give 
firmer anchorage, hold up longer. 


NON-SLIP CHIN STRAPS: New chin straps 
are coated with Vinyl to prevent slipping, 
hold helmet firmly in position. 
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FRONT COVER ILLUSTRATION 


This issue contains sequence photos of three of the better younger 
pitchers in the National League. On pages 23 and 32 will be found shots 


Second class mail privileges authorized 
of Larry Jackson and Dick Drott. A sequence of Dave Hillman is shown 





at Evanston, Nlinois, with additional 
second class entry at Rochelle, Illinois. 
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A Look At This Issue and a Glance Ahead 


With spring soon to be “busting out all over,” what 
could be more fitting than a heavy serving of spring 
sports. The cover article, “Working on the Hitter,” 
not only incorporates 20 excellent sequence pictures, 
but also describes the pitching strategy of four lead- 
ing National League hurlers. For that other big 
spring. sport, track and field, we are serving up se- 
quence pictures of two of America’s top performers, 
Al Oerter and Ira Murchison. Speaking of top per- 
formers, how about that record-breaking vaulter, 
Don Bragg? The vaulting styles of both the indoor 


and outdoor pole vault record holders have been 
pictorially analyzed in our pages. No other magazine 
can make that claim. A tennis article and a golf ar- 
ticle conclude the spring sports repast. As promised, 
we are starting to lean, editorially speaking, toward 
football. This issue finds two football articles plus 
our feature, “Drill of the Month.” A training article 
and an article on administration conclude this 
month’s bill of fare. Among the features next month 
will be “The Do’s and Don'ts of Pitching” which 
should prove helpful in explaining pitching tech- 
nique to younger | pace Meanwhile, good luck in 
the state basketball tournaments. 
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Team regulars... back for the new season... 


FAMOUS SPOT-BILT BASEBALL SHOES 
IN aERUINE AUSTRALIAN KANGAROO 


. featuring Hydol Treated Deluxe Leather e All Nylon-Stitched Uppers 
* er Vamp Linings e Outside Counter Pockets e Canvas pnt aye 
Sponge Rubber Insole Linings e Solid Copper Rivets 


Here’s the best investment your team can make .. . in quality, comfort, increased speed 
and skill. Spot-Bilt baseball shoes are the choice of more coaches and players than any 
other brand . . . at high schools and colleges throughout the country, and in the panne 
leagues. The best i in baseball . . . since 1898. 
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COACHES... 


Recommend Nonpareil’s 
BACKYARD BASKETBALL 
GOAL SET for 

GRADE SCHOOL ATHLETES! 


The | 
ED MACAULEY 
Signature Wedel 
BASKETBALL GOAL SET 


This “All Weather” basketball unit is designed 
for backyard practice for grade or high school 
players. The unit can be assembled and mounted 
on garage, pole, etc., by anyone—and practice- 
at-home problems are solved. The regulation 
size goal with backboard and net, are quality 
made especially for backyard or schoolyard play 
by NONPAREIL—one of America’s leading 
basketball equipment manufacturers. It’s priced 
within anyone’s budget. 


ED MACAULEY : 

MODEL includes: _ a 

© °All Weather” ( 
fan shaped 
backboard 

© Regulation 
“No-Tie” 
basketball goal 

e Mounting bracket 
assembly kit 


eee 
By 


e Hour Glass Net 


This Ed Macauley Signature Model is available at 
leading sporting goods stores or write direct to: — 


ati 


ARED 
CORP. 


918 MULLANPHY STREET 
ST.LOUIS 6,MO 





yee year marks a notable mile- 
stone in the histories of two of 
the leading companies in the athletic 
picture, Hillerich and Bradsby Co., is 
celebrating its 75th anniversary, while 
the Huntington Laboratories are cele- 
brating their 40th anniversary. In 
wishing them well, we would also 
like to thank Hillerich & Bradsby 
and Huntington Laboratories for the 
37 and 27 years respectively that they 
have supported this publication 
through its advertising columns . 

Out of 355 league football games 
among Kansas high schools, only 11 
ended in ties. Not one of the teams 
that won the various conference cham- 
pionships was tied, and in only one 
instance could a play-off of a tie con- 
ceivably have changed the way the top 
two teams finished. It is an interesting 
fact that of the 21 leagues, the cham- 
pion did not lose a league game in 15 
instances. In two of the leagues, there 
was a three-way tie for first, and in 
two other cases there was a two-way 
tie. These figures would seem to indi- 
cate that there would be little need 
for methods of breaking a tie . . . Just 
recently two Illinois high schools 
(Geneva and St. Charles) played a 
3-0 basketball game. Wonder how the 
officials interpreted the “actionless 
contest” rule? . . . Wally Butts, the 
new president of the American Foot- 
ball Coaches’ Association, has been at 
Georgia for 20 years, and in that time 
has seen over 100 of his players enter 
the coaching profession . . . The Na- 
tional Golf Foundation reports that 
56 per cent of the high schools with 
an enrollment of 100 or more have 
golf as an interscholastic sport, in the 
physical education program or in the 
intramural program. Of these schools 
that do have golf, almost a third have 
golf for boys in the physical educa- 
tion classes, while only 9 per cent offer 
it for girls . . . It is with a great deal 
of sadness that we report the death of 
Mrs. John T. Riddell. Mrs. Riddell, 
who died on February 6, had served 
as president of the Riddell Company 
since her husband’s death in 1945. 
Sam Ketchman, athletic director and 


football coach at Ferris Institute, Big 
Rapids, Michigan, has made arrange- 
ments with the State Department to 
collect books and magazines on physi- 
cal education and athletics for the 
Thailand government. Ketchman re- 
ports that this little country is very 
athletic conscious . . . George Mona- 
gan, whose article “A Stacked Deck 
Offense” appeared in the November 
issue, has organized a basketball clinic 
to be held in Rochester, New York on 
April 4. Forddy Anderson will be the 
featured instructor. 


ICHIGAN STATE has under- 
taken a rather extensive study 

to determine whether there is any 
justification for the belief that milk 
and ice cream are detrimental to 
good athletic achievement . . . Gor- 
don Chalmers, Iowa State’s newly 
appointed athletic director, was a 
member of the United States Olympic 
swimming team in 1932 and was an 
NCAA champion in 1933 ... In 
Dallas, during the past season, 3000 
boys participated in the elementary 
school football program. There were 
103 teams fielded by 68 of the 96 
elementary schools. On sixth grade 
teams, no back may weigh more than 
90 pounds, and no lineman more 
than 115. For the seventh grade teams, 
the maximum weight for backs is 105 
pounds . . . According to a recent 
survey, a college education is valued 
in excess of $100,000. The same sur- 
vey pointed out that the average col- 
lege graduate earns 88 per cent more 
than the average high school graduate. 
This is something for all coaches to 
keep in mind when counseling their 
players about the future . . . Walt 
McPherson, San Jose’s popular basket- 
oall coach, is a busy man, athletically 
speaking. During the fall and spring 
he officiates and umpires football and 
baseball games, coaches the golf team, 
and keeps in active trim by competing 
at the state level in badminton tourna- 
ments . . . Quote of the month by 
John Chamberlain as reported in the 

(Concluded on page 59) 
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Now, Coach? 


Now, Coach, is the time to make a decision that will pay 
off all season. Now is the time to choose Spalding football 
equipment and give your boys the protection and con- 
fidence they need all season long. 

Spalding football equipment combines maximum safety 
with truly advanced design and incredible durability. As 
always, it’s the choice of winning coaches who know that 
good equipment is the best safeguard against injury. 

Like all Spalding merchandise, Spalding football equip- 
ment is guaranteed unconditionally. 





New, one-piece Moided Helmets. On the left, Spald- Feather-weight Game Shoes. Top-quality yel- 
ing’s new ventilated nylon shell model padded with combina- low-back kangaroo uppers. Dacron vamp lining. 
tion ‘‘Sorb Shok” vinyl and foam rubber. (No. 3104) Armatan Resin impregnated soles with separate heel 

On the right, a rugged, one-piece, new “‘Gardite’’ plastic lift. Super-flexible soft toe shoe with hex base, steel- 
shell molded to head contour proportions. Ventilated. 6-point tipped nylon cleats. Ankle tie straps provide snug fit 
web crown suspension. (No. 3122) without bunching. (BER-LC-2) 


Top-quality Shoulder Pads! Flat-style model for college J5-V Football. Exclusive “Gnp-Guard” locks in 
players. “‘Sorb Shok”’ viny! padding inside and out; moisture- the tanned in tacky feel for all time. Made of the finest 
proof. Conteur designed to fit perfectly. (No. 3201) deep-pebble grained leather, toughened so it can’t 

(Not illustrated) New, completely waterproof cantilever wear smooth or lose its shape. The choice of top schools. 


model. Super-vinyl “‘Sorb Shok”’ padding inside and out. 
Scientifically designed to afford maximum protection. (No.3255) 


ALDING 


sets the pace in sports 


for March, 1959 
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Kickers Are Developed 


in the Off-Season 


By DONALD E. YOUNG 


Football Coach, Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish, South Dakota 


ERY seldom is there a football 
coach, who, upon seeing his punt- 
er drop back to kick in a crucial game, 
does not utter such phrases as get it 
off, 1 hope they don’t run it back all 
the way or I wish he'd get lucky and 
get off a kick that will put them ina 
hole. Then, as he watches a towering 
60-yard boot, which sends announcers 
in search of new adjectives, and cheer- 
leaders leaping, sees it come to earth 
10 yards beyond the end zone, and 
says to himself, Next week I’ll work 
with that kid. 
~- The trouble is that the coaching 
staff cannot afford more than a little 
time to help the individual with his 
kicking. In addition, punters are not 
developed in the fall of the year; they 
are developed in pre-season, or in off- 
season practice sessions. 
— Present-day rules help the kicking 
game to a degree. The ball is brought 
inbounds far enough to make out-of- 


6 


bounds kicking easier. Waterproofed 
leather balls, rubber balls or a dry 
ball for every play certainly give the 
kicker of today more advantage than 
he had years ago when he had to use 
a water-logged ball. 

The coach may say, Jf the boy can 
put his foot to the leather, why should 
I change his style? There is a certain 
amount of wisdom in this observa- 
tion, but it still bears some of the 
ingredients of wishing for a lucky 
kick at a crucial time. The practice 
of spending hours perfecting plays 
which are expected to gain a few yards 
seems to be inconsistent when the op- 
portunity to kick an opponent into a 
hole, by accurate placement in side- 
line kicking, or by use of the quick 
kick, is left to chance. 

During the off-season of the year 
the coach should spend some time 
with the players who want to make 
a real contribution to the team by be- 


coming dependable punters, and give 
them a few tips on the kicking phase 
of the game. He should then give 
each candidate a football and tell him 
to kick it until it is worn out. 

We would like to offer some sug- 
gestions to help develop better kick- 
ers. It should be borne in mind that 
it is the player himself who must be- 
come a student of the kicking game. 
He must know himself and his limi- 
tations under all circumstances. He 
must learn how to kick on a normal 
day under varying conditions of fa- 
tigue; how he must kick into the wind 
and with the wind, or when the wind 
is from either side; how he must kick 
under adverse weather conditions — 
rain and snow; and how he must react 
to pressure. He must learn, through 
many hours of practice, that he has a 
particular stance which will permit 
him to utilize his ability. Football 
players are not alike in all physical 
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respects. Some have long torsos, long 
legs, and short arms, and others have 
short torsos, short legs, and long arms. 
They are hinged in different places, 
and each must assume a somewhat dif- 
ferent stance when he is preparing to 
kick, and when adjusting to the act 
of kicking. 

There are a number of accepted 
techniques to employ in kicking a 
ball. Those recommended in this ar- 
ticle are called rocker step tech- 
niques. The following hints may serve 
to guide the coach in developing an 
accurate kicker from a player who has 
only ordinary talent. 

First: Instruct the player that the 
ball must always be kicked in a 
straight line. He should never attempt 
to hook the ball, that is, kick a curve. 


Second: The basic stance for a right- 
footed kicker is shown in Illustration 
1. He should relax, keep his eyes on 
the center, and know where he is go- 
ing to kick. A kicker should be aware 
of the kicking situation. Most of his 
weight should be placed on his left 
foot; he should bend at the waist; and 
bend his elbows so that the palms of 
his hands are facing up. His right foot 
is back slightly, touching the ground 
for balance. We believe this stance 
also helps the center. When a center 
is looking at a kicker, he sees a target 
of cradled forearms and relaxed hands 
rather than a group of outstretched 
fingers. 

While we are on the subject of ball 
delivery, the advantage of an end- 
over-end pass from the center merits 
some consideration. The ball should 
be placed so that the strings are to 
the right, at 3:00 o’clock when viewed 
from the kicker’s position, and the 
ball should be centered end-over-end. 
The kicker receives the ball in the 
same position, strings on the right, 
and does not have to adjust it to get 
the strings on top. 

Third: As the ball is received from 
the center, the kicker rocks back on 
his right foot. He should not step 
back with his right foot, but use it as 
a rocker on a rocking chair, thus shift- 
ing his center of gravity from forward 
to back. It is helpful to use a count 
system, and the count of one should 
begin as the left foot is planted in the 
movement to the rear (Illustration 2). 

If necessary, the kicker can take a 
quick glance toward his kicking tar- 
get. The target will be either sideline, 
the safety man or a spot on the field. 
The entire sequence should be one of 
continuous movement, without a 
pause. At this point the kicker’s right 
foot is off the ground, and all of his 
weight is on his left foot. This is very 
important for proper kicking bal- 
ance and technique in the rocker step. 
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At this. stage, if the kicker assumes 
a stance with his left foot back and 
his right foot ahead, he is way off 
kicking balance. A slightly elevated 
right foot is called the pointer foot. 

Fourth: The kicker should step for- 
ward with his right foot in the direc- 
tion the ball is to be kicked. For 
example, if the ball is to be kicked to 
the left, then this step is taken in that 
direction. It may only be a short, dig 
step, under the kicker’s center of 
gravity, and it is executed on the 
count of two (Illustration 3). 

Féfth: Now the kicker should step 
forward with his left foot in the di- 
rection of the kick (Illustration 4). 
This is count three. Then he should 
drop the ball and kick in a straight 
line. 

Actually, the kicker can practically 
stand in place and go through the 
three counts — kick, and advance only 
a short distance toward the line of 
scrimmage. An important factor 
which should not be overlooked in 
this rocker step kick, is the rhythm 
of steps which contribute to a coordi- 
nated kick, as compared to the one 
step and kick technique. 

When he is kicking the ball, the 
kicker’s foot should be extended in a 
natural position, as if he were reach- 
ing out to tap an object with his toe. 
He will probably do a better job if 
he wears low-cut shoes, because they 
permit maximum extension and de- 
pression of the foot. If the kicker 
wears high-cuts, or tapes his ankle, 
thus placing his foot in maximum 
elevated position, he must practice 
kicking in those shoes, and he should 
try to wrap his ankle in order to per- 
mit his foot to move from the ele- 
vated to the depressed angle. An at- 
tempt to kick a ball when the foot is 
elevated in near maximum position 
will result in an end-over-end kick 
which will be almost straight up. 

Many techniques have been evolved 
for holding the ball and dropping it. 
The most important factor to be con- 
sidered is that the ball should be 
dropped flat, so that its long axis is 
parallel to the ground and pointing 
nearly straight ahead, or just slightly 
toward the inside. One sound method 
of holding the ball is to place the 
hands on either side of it so that the 
kicker’s thumbs touch (Illustration 4). 

The height from which the ball is 
dropped depends on the kicker, and 
the type of kick he wants to get off. 
As a rule, it is recommended that the 
ball be dropped from a position just 
above knee height. Timing the kick 
is of utmost importance. A ball is 
propelled when it comes in contact 
with the kicker’s instep, just as his 
lower leg is straightened from hip to 


toe. Obviously, this pom. sf snap can 
take place a few inches above the 
ground, at knee height or waist 
height. When this point of maximum 
velocity is reached, the dropped ball 
is contacted. 

Very often, the punter, searchin 
for form, is guided by pictures of All- 
Americans, who are posed with their 
eyes to the heavens, and their toes 
above their heads. The accuracy of a 
kick is not dependent upon the theory 
that follow-through over the kicker’s 
head is essential. That is why the 
punter must be developed during pre- 
season practice. He should kick for 
specific targets, short and long, 15, 
25, 35, and 45 yards so that he will 
know his capability. Only constant 
practice will enable a kicker to know 
just what he has to put into a ball to 
make it go where he wants it to go. 

During the regular season the punt- 
ers are invariably pressured by cir- 
cumstances. They are trying to im- 


_press teammates with their skill, the 


coaching staff in order to earn a spot 


on the team, bystanders, fans, and the . 


press by booming the ball skyward. 
Few people appreciate seeing a kicker 
boot a low spiral out of bounds, and 
the players know it, Kickers are not 
developed by kicking a ball a few 
times each afternoon. Many hours of 
pre-season practice must be devoted to 
acquiring the necessary skills. 

Many of the basic fundamentals of 
kicking can be practiced indoors. Cen- 
ter to kicker delivery of the end-over- 
end pass, or the spiral pass can be 
practiced. The kicker can practice 
dropping the ball as he goes through 
his routine in the rocker step tech- 
nique. When he is kicking for con- 
trolled distance, the punter may prac- 
tice indoors in a gymnasium. He need 
not attempt to kick out the lights 
when accuracy of placement is the 
desired product, 

A player who practices kicking, and 
who does not have a center to deliver 
the ball to him, should spin or tumble 
the ball each time he prepares to kick, 
thus simulating a pass from center. 
This simulated pass from _ center 
should also be imishe sometime during 
the practice kicking session in order 
to represent a bad pass from center — 
high, low, to the left, and to the right. 
These so-called bad passes can often 
be minimized if the Licker is able to 
adjust to the situation, and during a 
game is not the time to get this ex- 
perience. The real danger lies in kick- 
ing only under ideal situations and 
conditions, when there is no pressure, 
and ideal weather conditions prevail. 

As the pass from center is received 
or’ simulated, the kicker should go 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Diag. 3 


HEN we began to use gap de- 

fenses, we found that our line- 
men were being blocked too often 
by offensive men who had a desirable 
angle. Therefore, it was necessary to 
place greater emphasis upon teaching 
our players to recognize instantly the 
pressure of any blocker and to react 
accordingly with the least possible 
delay. The solution, we decided, must 
be a series of drills in which no back- 
field maneuvers assisted the defender 
in diagnosing the direction of a play, 
yet he should be able to react in the 
proper manner to stop the play. 

The first drill, shown in Diagram 
1, requires two bell dummies placed 
about eight feet apart. The line be- 
tween the center of these dummies 
serves as an imaginary line of scrim- 
mage. Two offensive players were 
placed on one side with a norma! 
tackle split. One defensive player was 
placed facing them, and he was in- 


Defensive 
Line Drills 


By ROGER NEILSON 
Football Coach, Pulaski, New York, Academy and Centra! School 


structed to play the gap. A coach was 
located behind the defender to give 
the starting signal to the offensive 
players and to indicate the blocking. 
One-on-one blocking is used in this 
first drill. 

The offensive player who is serv- 
ing as the blocker assumes that the 
path of the ball-carrier runs directly 
through the dummy on his outside 
and attempts to block the defender 
away from the dummy. 

The defensive player is instructed 
to charge the gap, using his hands on 
one or the other of the offensive play- 
ers. When he realizes which it aad 
is blocking him, he is instructed to 
fight off the blocker and tackle the 
dummy. Until the action begins, the 
defensive player has no way of know- 
ing which offensive player will block 
him or which dummy he will tackle. 
Whenever one of the blockers is a 
center, he is given a ball to snap be- 
fore blocking to set up a game-like 
situation as well as to give the defen- 
sive player a signal upon which to 
charge. If neither blocker plays center, 
a center is placed behind one dummy 
so the defensive players will develop 
the habit of charging with the snap 
of the ball. 

When our players become fairly 
proficient in tackling the correct dum- 
my, a third dummy is set about four 
yards behind the blockers as shown 
in Diagram 2. When the coach indi- 
cates that one blocker is to use a pass 
"vase type block, the defensive 
ineman is expected to rush in and 
tackle the third dummy, which rep- 
resents a passer. The offensive line- 
man who is not responsible for block- 
ing is not permitted to cross the line 
of scrimmage, but is instructed to as- 
sume a blocking position on the dum- 
my next to him. 

Our next task is to teach our defen- 
sive linemen to determine the pres- 
sure of a one-on-one block from a 
head-on position. For this drill the 
space between the dummies is nar- 
rowed to about two yards. One of- 
fensive and one defensive man are 
placed between the dummies (Dia- 


gram 3). The blocker is told which 
way he is to move his opponent, and 
the defensive man is expected to de- 
termine this movement and react ac- 
cordingly. Throughout this drill the 
coach occasionally calls for the pass 
protection type block, thus giving the 
defender constant practice in rushing 
the passer. 

The next addition is designed to 
teach the defensive lineman the more 
difficult task of beating the two-on- 
one block. The coach indicates to the 
offensive players which one is to act 
as the post and which one is the drive 
man. The defender must determine 
which way the offense is trying to 





OGER NEILSON played at East 

Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, 
State Teachers College, graduat- 
ing in 1953. After serving two years 
in the army, he spent two years 
coaching the line at Newark Val- 
ley, New York, Central School. He 
is in his second year as football 
and track coach at Pulaski, New 
York. 











move him and tackle the correct dum- 
my. Even though both players are 
now blocking the defender, it has 
been our experience that the boys 
soon learn to which side the play is 
going, provided the blockers do a 
respectable job. This drill is shown 
in Diagram 4. 

We use the drill which is shown in 
Diagram | with our linebackers in a 
two-point stance as well as with the 
linemen. Then we like to combine a 
lineman and linebacker in the same 
drill. In order to do so, three offen- 
sive linemen are used as shown in Dia- 
gram 5. The defensive lineman is posi- 
tioned head-on the middle offensive 
lineman, and the linebacker stands 
behind him or slightly to his left or 
right. When the coach signals a run 
to either side, the middle offensive 

(Concluded on page 46) 
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A New Device 


for Detailed 
Baseball Scoring 


By OTTO E. RYSER 


Gymnastics Coach, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 


PORTS records, generally classified 
as sports statistics, have played an 
important part in almost all of the 
organized sports for many years. This 
is especially true in the case of the 
national pastime — baseball. These 
data have proved to be interesting to 
the spectators, helpful to the players, 
and vital to the coaches. An accurate 
record of what has happened through- 
out the season is an invaluable aid in 
helping a coach decide which player 
to place in a certain position and what 
he should have that player try to do. 
In order that the coach may derive 
the most benefit from the statistics, 
it is necessary that the information be 
complete, detailed, and accurate. The 
method of recording the actions of 
the game which is now generally in 
use is certainly accurate, when hand- 
led by a capable person, but it is 
lacking in completeness and detail. 
Last season an effort was made by the 
officers of the Bloomington, Indiana, 
Babe Ruth League to devise a better 
method of scoring the game and keep- 
ing records. 

One of the pressing problems which 
had beset the group was that of select- 
ing players for an all-star team to 
represent Bloomington in the state 


play-otfs. Only 15 of the 90 boys who 
were members of the six teams could 
be placed on the representative team. 
Therefore, some means of selecting 
those most deserving of the honor and 
responsibility, had to be developed. 

Heretofore, the coaches, managers, 
and other league officials came to- 
gether and discussed the relative 
merits of Jones and Smith for second 
base. There was little objective evi- 
dence other than simple batting aver- 
ages and, in some instances, the num- 
ber of errors made, to substantiate 
the claims made for each player. In 
order to assure that the best player 
would be selected for each position, 
much more information about his 
play during the season was necessary. 
The group determined to see if this 
additional information could be gain- 
ed. 

It was decided that the new device, 
or scoring method, would have to per- 
mit speedy recording of the important 
actions of the game and, if possible, 
it should be in a form which would 
permit quick digestion of the vital 
Statistics. In this way, coaches could 
use the information during the game 
as well as at the end of the season. 

The additional criteria were taken 

















Chart 1 

Balls ate ees | | 

Strikes it ae HS | 
Outstanding Play 0 
Double Out 1 
Triple Out * 2 
Pick-Off 3 
Steal HR 
At. Steal * cg Bunt 
Balk S. Bunt 
Inf. Fly SF 
& RBI 
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into consideration. It was felt that 
in order to be practical, the new 
system should not involve unreason- 
able expense, and the actual operation 
of the device should be simple and 
fairly easy to learn. These two factors 
were considered important if the sys- 
tem was to be used extensively, Sim- 
plicity is especially essential in Little 
League and Babe Ruth League situa- 
tions where changing and untrained 
assistants for scoring and keeping rec- 
ords are frequently the rule rather 
than the exception. © 

The next problem was to determine 
what facts should be recorded. In 
addition to the data recorded in the 
standard scorebooks, the following 
actions were considered worthy of con- 
sideration: 

1. Number and kind of foul balls 
hit: a. foul tip; b. over the backstop; 
c. over the left or right field fence; 
and d, bounding ball, roller, fly or 
line drive. 

2. If a ball was hit fair, when, how, 
and where was it hit: a. number of 
balls and strikes at’ the time it was 
hit; b. the exact path of the ball; and 
c. a line drive, fly, roller or bounder. 

3. Were strikes swung at and miss- 
ed, called or fouls? 

4. Did the batter swing at bad 
balls? 

5. Did he swing at good balls or 
just stand and hope for a walk? 

6. Defensive errors (physical): a. 
misjudged a fly ball; b. let the ball 
roll between his legs while running 
to the left, right or forward; c, failed 
to touck the bag (force play or at 
first) or pulled his foot off the bag 
while reaching for the ball; d, a drop- 
ped throw; and e. a wild throw. 

7. Defensive errors (mental): a. 
threw to the wrong base; b. failed to 
cover the bag; c. failed to back up a 
throw; d, stood and held the ball too 
long. 

8. Offensive errors: a. picked off 
the bag; b. ran to a base already oc- 
cupied; c. r slide; d. watched the 
ball instead of the coach. 

9. Exceptional or outstanding plays: 
a. stopped a hot grounder; b. caught 
a fly or line drive after a long run; 
and c. thought quickly in playing the 
ball. 

Why it is necessary to have all this 
information? Let us assume that two 
players have the same number of 
strike-outs from the same number of 
times at bat, If a coach knows that 
one of the players has hit a number 
of foul balls, some of them good 
drives that just went foul by inches 
before striking out, and the other 
player rarely gets a foul tip, he would 
be justified in selecting the first play- 
er. If two pitchers have identical rec- 
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ords, but one constantly gets himself 
into a situation where he has a three 
and two count on the batter before 
he manages to get him out, and the 
other pitcher seldom throws three 
balls to a batter, the second pitcher 
should be selected. 

By recording the way in which 
errors are made instead of simply re- 
cording the fact that the second base- 
man made an error, the information 
can be used as a coaching aid, Often 
in both Little League and Babe Ruth 
League play, there is little time to 
practice, and the weaknesses of the 
players are not always discovered. If 
a player frequently makes an error 
on a certain kind of play as indicated 
on the scoring chart, that weakness 
can be worked on. 

By studying an opponent’s batting 
habits (where he usually hits, etc.) 
the defensive players can be stationed 
in the best position to play that par- 
ticular batter, 

After deciding which facts were the 
important ones, it was necessary to 
devise an instrument or chart upon 
which to record them. We experiment- 
ed with several ideas and discarded 
them after trial. Finally, the form 
shown in Chart | was selected as being 
the most satisfactory. At first we tried 
including numbers indicating the 

layers’ position, but it was felt that 
including the numbers made the chart 
too crowded and cluttered. Only the 
numbers of the players concerned 
with the action of each play were re- 
corded as the play was diagramed, 

Several different ways of handling 
the chart were tried. First, the forms 
were typed on 5” x 8” cards. The loose 
cards proved to be hard to manipulate 
when the scorer had to go back to in- 
dicate a stolen base, pick-off or any 
other action on a card that had been 
used several plays before. Then the 
cards were punched to fit into a loose 
leaf notebook, This procedure proved 
to be less cumbersome, but it was 
still hard for one man to handle. In 
addition, it took too long for a coach 
to look back to find out what certain 
players had done in previous innings. 
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Outstanding Play 
Double Out 

Triple Out 
Pick-Offe— /-¥ (4) 
Steal 


At. Steal 
Balk 
Inf. Fly 


Next, six of the forms were mimeo- 
graphed on an 84%”x11” sheet of 
aper and these were kept on a clip 
rd. Now, there was much less need 
for turning and handling by the scor- 
er, and the coach was able to get an 
overall picture of six complete plays 
at a glance. However, it frequently 
happened that more than six men 
would go to bat in one inning. For 
this reason it was thought best to 
lace nine of the charts on a page of 
egal size paper (814” x 14”), and to 
have them printed on both sides to 
take care of innings in which the 
team batted around. Thus one sheet 
could take care of all but a very un- 
usual inning. If more than 18 men 
came to bat, two sheets would be 
clipped together, 





TTO RYSER graduated from 

Normal College in Indianap- 
olis, and then coached basketball 
at Orange Twp. High School dur- 
ing the school year 1940-41. The 
next year he was appointed an in- 
structor in physical education at 
Indiana, and in 1948 was made 
gymnastics coach. He has been ac- 
tive in youth work, and it was in 
this capacity that he worked out 
the baseball scoring system which 
he discusses in this article. 











Balls 
Strikes¢ 


The sheets were kept on a large 
clip board and could be handled very 
nicely. At the top of each sheet, places 
were provided to fill in the name of 
the team, inning, outs, runs, hits, 
errors, and men left on base. The outs, 
runs, hits, and errors were recorded 
as they occurred by placing a mark in 
the proper place at the top. The 
names of the men left on bases were 
recorded at the end of the inning. As 
the teams changed places, the names 
of the new batters were written in on 
the next sheet. 

A set of symbols to facilitate the re- 
cording of the actions which took 




















lace in games had to be evolved. The 
ollowing system is suggested, but any 
scorekeeper can devise his own. 

Each pitch was recorded in the 
upper right-hand corner of each bat- 
ter's chart. If the first pitch was a ball, 
high, an H was placed in the first 
space after the word ball. If the next 

itch was also a ball, it was recorded 
in the second space. If a called strike 
was thrown next, a C was placed in 
the third space after the word strike. 
An S was used if the batter swung and 
missed, an F was used for a foul ball, 
and an L, J or O indicated a low, in- 
side or outside ball, Should the batter 
swing at and miss a bad pitch, a small 
x was placed under the § representing 
the missed swing. A small question 
mark was placed under the C if a 
called strike was considered question- 
able. This question mark was used to 
guide in the selection of a player who 
may have been called out unfairly. 


The exact path of a batted ball was 
recorded in red pencil, while that of 
a thrown ball was diagramed in black. 
The type of ball hit was indicated by 
a particular line as shown in Chart 2. 

The action of a batter was recorded 
by a solid line as far as he went on the 
strength of his own time at bat. His 
subsequent actions were diagramed by 
a broken line with appropriate sym- 
bols to show how he advanced (stolen 
base, next batter walked, etc.). As each 
fielder moved to play a ball, his orig- 
inal position was indicated by his 
number and a line was drawn from 
that point to the spot where he fielded 
the ball. At that spot a circle was 
drawn and then the throw was dia- 
gramed. If it was a bad threw, an E 
was placed on the line designating the 
throw. If the throw was good but the 
baseman made an error, an E was 

laced after the baseman’s number 
followed by the code number of the 
type of error made. The code number 
is found in the list of actions deemed 
worthy of consideration. 

If an outstanding play was made, 
a check mark was placed beside the 
words, outstanding play, on the left- 
hand side of the chart and a square 
was drawn around the player’s num- 
ber at the spot where the play occur- 
red. The code number for the play 
was also added. If a double out was 
made, the numbers of the players in- 

(Continued on page 52) 
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RITEWEIGHT | 


FOOTBALL SHOES 


The Wilson Riteweight is the finest shoe in foot- 
ball. No idle name— Riteweight—for the Wilson 
shoe combines the right “ingredients” of weight, 
durability and last to produce a shoe that affords 
greater speed, flexibility for quicker starts, and 
balance for sure footing. 

Genuine Goodyear welt construction; uppers 
of quality Kangaroo or specially tanned cowhide 
pulled over Wilson’s exclusive “‘Riteweight”’ last; 
and Wilson quality construction throughout... 
have made Wilson Riteweight shoes first on 
every field. 

Yes, on the feet of the player, where speed is 
born, Wilson does it best! 


Wilson Riteweight Football shoes 
are available in low or high cut 
models, in regular or kicking toes, 
with Kangaroo or Cowhide up- 
pers. There’s a Wilson Riteweight 
shoe for every job in football. 





PLAN AHEAD ¢ ORDER EARLY 





Hugh McElhenny, star 
of the San Francisco 
49ers, isa member of 
the famed Wilson 
Advisory Staff. 


WHERE SPEED IS BORN— 
WILSON DOES IT BEST 


‘ins With Wihon 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO [A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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Coaching the Sprint Start 


By G. G. DALES 


Track Coach, Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


OACHING the sprint start begins 

with a realization of the impor- 
tance of this phase of the sprint race. 
Time and study must be given to a 
few preliminary considerations: 

1. Good starting technique often 
decides a sprint race. 

2. Individual differences in ana- 
tomical structure and body mechanics 
must be considered in arriving at op- 
timum block setting, hip height, for- 
ward lean, and length of the First few 
strides. Owens, Morrow, Sime, and 
Murchison all differed in starting 
techniques to some degree. For an in- 
dividual te attempt to follow a style 
which is not suited to him may prove 
unsuccessful. 

3. For the best results complete 
relaxation, poise, and concentration 
are most desirable qualities. They 
must be practiced along with the body 
movements in taking the marks, get- 
ing set, and in exploding off the 
blocks. 

4. Well-coached sprinters do not 


jump the gun. Coaching the start 
should include practice in developing 
confidence, control, and discipline. A 
sprinter should develop confidence in 
his ability to move with the sound of 
the gun, and control and discipline to 
keep from jumping the gun when it 
is held two or more seconds as speci- 
fied in the rules. 

5. Once a sprinter gains an advan- 
tage of a few inches over his oppo- 
nents at the start, he needs to run 
only as fast as the others to win. A 
sprinter who finds himself. in this 
desirable situation must practice run- 
ning at top speed and remain relaxed 
to stay ahead of his opponents. 

6. Good starting technique is but 
one phase of the sprint race which 
requires coaching and practice. How- 
ever good the start, it is of little or 


Illustrations show Ira Murchison as 
lead-off man for one of Western Mich- 
igan’s sprint relay teams in the 1958 
Drake Relays. 


no advantage unless the pick-up, the 
body of the race, and the finish are 
conscientiously coached and practiced. 

After each of these points is recog- 
nized and comprehended, then the 
actual coaching of the mechanics of 
the sprint start can begin. 


Setting the Starting Blocks 


Considerable experimentation may 
be necessary to assist the sprinter in 
finding his most efficient foot, arm, 
body, and head position at the start. 
In order to assume a comfortable set 
position without crowding or settling 
back, the sprinter can begin by setting 
the blocks at their maximum distance. 
The starting line is not needed in 
these early stages; in fact, it can be an 
undesirable influence. The hands and 
the rear block can be adjusted so that 
the distance between the hands and 
the front block, and the distance be- 
tween the blocks, permit balance and 

(Continued on page 62) 
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THE OFFICIAL STARTING BLOCK FOR: 
@ PENN RELAYS @ COMPTON INVITATIONAL @ DRAKE RELAYS @ TEXAS RELAYS 
@ KANSAS RELAYS @ MADISON SQUARE GARDEN NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 
@ FRESNO RELAYS @ MODESTO RELAYS @® LOS ANGELES COLISEUM 
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. . and most of the other great Meets in the U.S. The official starting 
block for the 1958 Asiatic Games in Tokyo. 


Arnett Starting Blocks 


the blocks with which records are made 


Event Time Place Date 440-Yd. Run 45.8 Modesto, Calif. 5/26/56 
120-Yd. H.H. 13.5 Fresno, Calif. 5/15/50 
- Dash 9.3 Fresno, Calif. 5/15/48 = 220-Yd. L.H. 22.2 Durham, N. C. 5/ 5/86 
. Dash 9.3 Evanston, til. 5/14/55 220.4. L.H. 22.3 Salt Lake City 6/21/47 
. Dash 9.3 Fresno, Calif. 5/12/56 = 400-Meter H. 49.5 Los Angeles 6/29/56 
. Dash 9.3 Durham, WN. C. 5/ 5/56 = 410-Meter H. 13.4 Bakersfield, Calif. 6/22/56 
. Dash 9.3 Texas Relays 4/ 6/57 = _g80-Yd. Run 1:46.8 L. A. Relays 5/24/87 
- Dash 9.4 Abilene, Tex. 4/27/37 2.M Relay 7:22.72 L. A. Relays 5/24/87 
. Dash 20.0 Sanger, Calif. 6/ 9/36 = 880-Relay 1 :22.7 Texas Relays 4/ 4/87 
- Dash 20.2 Los Angeles 5/7/49 440-Relay 39.9 Kansas Relays 4/20/67 
. Run 46.2 Salt Lake City 6/21/47 440-Reiay 39.9 Ww. C. Relays 5/11/87 
|. Run 46.0 Berkeley, Calif. 6; 5/48 


And Seven Olympic Records set at Melbourne, Australia 


Truly the Choice of Champions 
Richard W. Arnett 


P. O. Box No. 527, Inglewood, California 








“LOOK FOR R. W. ARNETT U. S. PAT. 
No. 2323510 cast in the top of 
every ARNETT BLOCK” 





SOLD DIRECT TO SCHOOLS 


Wholesale School Price Each Com- 
plete F.O.B. Inglewood, Calif., plus 
tax if any $20.00. Replaceable 
parts when needed. Rubber Foot 
facings @ $1.00 and “T” nails @ 
75¢ each. — 
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REVOLUTIONARY NEW SUPER K COVER 
DEVELOPED ESPECIALLY FOR ATHLETIC BALLS 


YSEEAMLESS 


Proven virtually indestructible in both laboratory and field tests, Super K 
has a sure-grip tackiness extending from cover to carcass . . . assuring 
perfect finger-tip control as long as the ball is in play. The new nylon 
wound Super K basketball is so tough that it may be used even on con- 
crete or asphalt courts without damage to the ball or its permanent 
identification. Buy with an eye to long-run economy... on your next 
order specify Super K by SEAMLESS. 


Send for free reprint of this advertisement suitable for framing. 


ATHLETIC GOODS DIVISION 


THE SEAMLESS RUBBER COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN 3, CONN., U.S.A. 
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HE most important weapon in 

tennis is a good serve, and a good 
second serve is as necessary as a good 
first one. At the present time the serve 
is used as a substitute for ground 
strokes, but in spite of their conten- 
tion, the players of today did not 
invent the serve. Bill Tilden had an 
excellent one, as did Vines, Stoefen, 
and Shields. Overstressing the serve 
has helped to make the present-day 
game a dull one to watch with its 
serve and volley, serve and volley. 
However, the fact remains that the 
serve is important and should be 
worked on daily in high school and 
college coaching. 

This article concludes the series on 
the basic strokes in tennis. For our 
experts this time we have Don Budge, 
Helen Jacobs, Lloyd Budge, Bill Til- 
den, Ellsworth Vines, and Jack Kra- 
mer. We are breaking the serve down 
into the following components: stance, 
toss, backswing, dip, forward swing, 
and hit (which includes the follow- 
through). 


Stance 


Don Budge — Place the left foot 
forward a few inches in back of the 
baseline. The right foot should be 
from 12 to 18 inches behind the left, 
depending on the player’s height. A 
player's right heel should form an 
angle of from 35 to 45 degrees with 
his left heel. His body should be side- 
ways to the net, and his left shoulder 
should be pointing toward the court 
into which he will serve. His weight 
should be evenly balanced on his toes. 

Helen Jacobs — A player’s left foot 
should be two or three inches behind 
the line and at approximately a 45° 
angle to the net. His right foot should 
be about a pace behind the left, and 
his toes should be on a line almost 
parallel to the net. A player’s body 
should be sideways to the net, with 
the shoulders turned in the direction 
of the serve. The tennis balls and the 
racket should be just in front of his 
waist. 

Lloyd Budge — The player’s legs 
should be spread apart comfortably. 
His body position must be patterned 
after the direction in which the serve 
is to be made. For the forehand court, 
his left leg should be slightly to the 
left side of his back leg. For the back- 
hand court, his left leg should be 
placed slightly across his right leg. 
He should rest the racket shaft 
against his left hand. 

Bill Tilden — Serve from a position 
about four feet to one side of the mid- 
dle of the court. Place the feet so that 
the left foot forms about a 45° angle 
to the baseline. The right foot should 
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be comfortably behind the left, and 
the player's weight should be evenly 
divided, 

Ellsworth Vines—The racket should 
be high and rest lightly in the player’s 
left hand. His weight should be on his 
right foot. Thereafter, until the ball 
is hit, he should not move his left 
foot at all, and if his right foot moves, 
he should just lift it, but not swing it 
forward except in the American twist. 

* ge Kramer — The player's left 
side should be perpendicular to the 


foot will usually leave the ground on 
the forward swing. 


Toss 


Don Budge — As a player settles 
back with a slight sway to his right 
foot, he should bring his left hand up 
with the toss. When he throws the 
ball up and starts the backswing, his 
weight should go back to his right 
foot. The toss of the ball should be 
synchronized with the swing of the 
racket. He must throw the ball at 


The Serve 


By JAMES H. LEIGHTON, Jr. 
Tennis Coach, Presbyterian College, Clinton, South Carolina 


net. His left foot should be three to 
five inches back of the baseline. He 
should place his feet about one and 
one-half to two feet apart, allowing 
his body weight to be distributed 
equally. 

Comments: Stance can vary some- 
what, but the player's feet should line 
up approximately with the intended 
flight of the ball. Two particular 
points are worth mentioning here. 
First, both Helen Jacobs and Bill 
Tilden mention the player's left foot 
being at a 45° angle with the net or 
baseline. Since the server will pivot 
on the ball of his left foot as he comes 
in to hit the ball, this angle can make 
the pivot simpler and smoother. Sec- 
ond, the two Budges and Helen Ja- 
cobs both say that the player’s body 
should be sideways to the net. When 
the stance is taken this way, more 
shoulder will go into the service. The 
serve can work out satisfactorily when 
the player’s body is open slightly to 
the net at the start. However, if any 
players are having trouble with the 
serve, particularly if they are falling 
short of their power potential, the 
coach should try having them turn 
more sideways when they are using an 
open position. We think Vines’ state- 
ment, until the ball is hit he should 
not move his left foot at all, is ques- 
tionable as is his, if his right foot 
moves, he should just lift it, but not 
swing it forward, The left foot should 
not move forward, but it will pivot 
before the ball is hit, and the right 


correct height in order not to inter- 
fere with the completion of the swing. 
The object is to make impact at the 
top of the reach of his outstretched 
arm. Most players throw the ball u 
above their right shoulders. We be § 
vocate tossing it more to the left be- 
cause the player is forced to sway out 
slightly after it. This movement assists 
him in getting his weight behind the 
ball. 

Helen Jacobs — A player should 
throw the ball up to a height where 
he will be able to hit it with a fully 
extended right arm. The ball should 
then be in a position slightly in front 
of his left foot so that he can throw 
his weight into the stroke. 

Lloyd Budge — In the toss, extend 
the left arm as high as possible. The 
wrist of the left arm should be kept 
fairly stiff and as straight as comfort 
allows. Toss the ball as both arms 
come up. In my own toss, the ball 
reaches a height of almost two feet 
above the level of my arm and the 
racket extension. 

Bill Tilden — It is incorrect to hit 
at a toss; a player should always toss 
at his swing. By this we mean he 
should start his swing, and as his 
racket head is coming up, toss the ball 
to the spot where the racket will hit 
it easiest. From a point about shoulder 
high toss the ball to a point as high 
as the racket will reach comfortably. 
The ball should be tossed directly 
over the player’s head. The swing and 
the toss must be synchronized so they 
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work together, and the ball and the 
racket head arrive at the correct spot 
in the air simultaneously. 

Ellsworth Vines — The player's left 
hand should go up as the racket goes 
up. 

Jack Kramer — When he starts his 
backswing, a player’s left hand should. 
go up to throw the ball. He should 
throw the ball up so that it reaches 
its peak at the moment he is going to 
hit. If his timing is keen, he will be 
hitting an almost motionless object. 
As his weight goes forward, the ball 
is tossed slightly ahead of the base- 
line. 

Comments: Whether or not a player 
works out the toss in line with his 
right shoulder (at the — of con- 
tact), or his head as Budge mentions, 
depends on the individual with whom 
the coach is working. However, the 
toss should be well out in front and 
usually over the player’s right shoul- 
der. 

The height of the ball always pre- 
sents a oe. It should go up no 
higher than the point at which it will 
be contacted. Since the player’s left 
arm should go up all the way, it will 
be noticed that the ball will be about 
a foot and a half lower than the cen- 
ter of the racket when both arms arc 
stretched upward at full length. Be- 
cause there is often confusion in a 
player’s mind just how high the ball 
should go, the following comments 
may be of assistance. 

There should be no wrist in the 
toss. It is a push to a certain extent, a 
placing of the ball to the proper posi- 
tion. The toss is not a throw. It is ad- 
visable to check*the distance the ball 
hand comes down during the back- 
swing. In the backswing, if the ball is 
allowed to go all the way to the play- 
er’s left hip, more accuracy in the 
throw and better coordination in the 
swing may result if lowering of the 
left hand is held down to about a foot 
or so. However, it is advisable to let 
the left hand come down some as the 
backswing is started. 

In order to develop a good serve, 
the toss must be accurate. Stressing 
the simplest, most direct way to get 
the ball up will help. In doing so, the 
coach should see that his student al- 
ways keeps his hand in the direct line 
he is going to toss the ball. Too often 
the hand strays at the beginning of 
the toss. 


Backswing 


Don Budge — Carry the racket back 
and down at the full length of the 
right arm. 

Helen Jacobs — As a player throws 
the ball up, he does two things: 1. His 
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right arm — at the beginning of 
the swing until it is fully extended be- 
hind his right leg. 2. His body = 
shifts back to the right foot, and his 
left knee bends to accommodate this 
shift. 

Lloyd Budge — The racket should 
be dropped and swung straight back, 
and the edges should be kept as near 
parallel to the line of the player's 
body as possible. Then the racket 
should swing upward freely to ap- 
proximately shoulder height, As the 
racket is swung back, the weight of 
the player’s body should rock back. 
His right arm should be given a slight 
head start over his left arm in a pen- 
dulum swing. 

Bill Tilden — Let the racket swing 
back slowly to the right of the body. 

Ellsworth Vines — On the back- 
swing, the player's body should be 
turned toward the opponent’s court 
so that when it is turned back into 
the shot, more speed will be provi !ed. 





WO years ago Jim Leighton, 

astute tennis coach at Presby- 
terian College, came to us with a 
new approach to the discussion of 
tennis fundamentals. First, he pre- 
sents the views of a number of 
recognized authorities, and then 
sums them up by explaining which 
methods he prefers and why. At the 
beginning of the series, he anal- 
yzed the forehand and backhand 
strokes, and followed last year with 
a discussion of the volley. This ar- 
ticle on the serve concludes the 
series. 











His right knee should bend to add 
power to the stroke. One of the secrets 
of a good service is a long swing with 
plenty of arch in the player‘s back. In 
the backswing, his left knee should 
bend outward. 

ack Kramer — A player’s weight 
should shift to his right foot as he 
starts the backswing. As the racket 
comes up and over the right side of 
his body, his weight should be shifted 
from his right leg to his left. 

Comments: We like to stress the 
fully extended arm at the end of the 
backswing, and also like to be sure 
there is no pause at the bottom of the 
backswing or at the top. The back- 
swing should be free and flowing. One 
very important point which the ex- 
perts fail to mention is that the back- 
swing should be slow. There is a great 
difference between the speed of the 
racket in the backswing and in the 
dip and forward swing. The back- 
swing should be made slowly as 





though a player were measuring the 
ball with the racket, and it should be 
synchronized with a slow toss. 

The racket should swing up to ap- 
pay mately shoulder height in the 

ackswing as indicated by Lloyd 
Budge. In most good serves, it will 

well above the player's head. 

At the end of the backswing, the 
top and bottom edges of the racket 
will usually form a perpendicular line 
with the net. This is not absolutely 
required, but when working on a new 
serve there are definite advantages in 
stressing it. 


Dip 


Don Budge — In bringing the 
racket head up overhead in a circling 
motion continuous from the back- 
swing, the player’s weight is trans- 
ferred to his left foot. The swing con- 
tinues with increasing momentum as 
the racket is brought up to describe 
a partial loop behind the player's 
head. His forearm should be bent 
back horizontally. 

Helen Jacobs — The racket con- 
tinues from the end of the backswing 
in a semi-circular motion to a posi- 
tion behind the player’s head. At this 
point his body has turned well side- 
ways and bent backward to accom- 
modate the motion of the arm. The 
player’s forearm should be horizontal 


- to the ground. 


Lloyd Budge — When the racket 
reaches the peak of the backswing, the 
player’s wrist and elbow are dropped 
to allow the racket head to fall into 
a locked position in preparation for 
the forward swing. Then the racket 
head should drop below the level of 
the player’s wrist, and the racket 
handle should dangle loosely in his 
hand. As his wrist breaks and drops, 
the racket tends to fall out of line 
with his body and at an angle some- 
what across his body. A _ beginner 
should try to keep the angle down as 
much as possible so that the racket 
head will be as nearly facing the ball 
straight-on as can be permitted. 

Bill Tilden — The racket swings up 
to the right of the player's head and 
above it. A great deal of his weight 
has now gone back on his right foot. 

Ellsworth Vines — The racket drops 
behind the player’s head as his weight 
transfers into the shot. 

Comments: This is probably the 
hardest point to put across in the 
serve. We instruct our players that 
from the end of the backswing the 
racket should drop downward as 
though they were going to scratch 
their backs. At this point, it is ad- 
visable not to dip the shoulder too 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Coach and player agree MacGregor’s MXG 
football is a standout performer! Rugged, 
shape holding interior construction gives sixty 
minutes of football, game after game! Finer 
craftsmanship shrugs off wear! New tanned- 
.in pebble finish improves ball handling! See 


for yourself why, more and more, MacGregor’s = Via, 
MXG football is rated Number One. . NEG 
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THE MACGREGOR CO., Cincinnati 32, Ohio FOOTBALL + BASEBALL * BASKETBALL » GOLF + TENNIS 
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THE DRILL HOW TO DRILL MEAT AND POTATOES 
This i fine drill for both the off nd the defense. Although it was designed as 
PURPOSE an ibaa drill, * aids meget omg! dima hit aa ng =? — 


INSTRUCTIONS 


1. Place a center, a quarterback, two tackles, and two backs on offense. 
2. Divide the backfield men into two separate lines, with all backs alter- 
nating as either right or left halfbacks. - 


3. Locate two dummies on either side of the center five yards apart. Use 
bell bottom dummies so that it will not be necessary to have a player hold 


them. 


4. Place a defensive lineman over each offensive tackle. Be sure and al- 
ternate the men both offensively and defensively every four plays. | 


5. If it is desirable, play a man directly over the offensive center so that he 
gets additional practice in blocking. Have this player vary his position and his 


charge. 
6. Use first string quarterbacks because this is also a good drill for them. 


7 YDS. | 5 YDS. 


MAN OVER 
CENTER \S 
OPTIONAL x i 
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P-F ADJUSTA-BAR* FACE GUARD ADJUSTS 
IN SECONDS TO FIT EVERY PLAYER 


— Fits all helmets 

— Quickly positioned to fit every player 
perfectly 

— Molded nylon, unconditionally guaranteed 

— Bar can be replaced in 30 seconds 

— Single and double bar models 


Next season you can eliminate the major time-consuming 
helmet fitting problem entirely—the costly re-drilling of 
helmets and adjusting of face guards to fit new players. 
With the New P-F Adjusta-Bar® you now can give each 
player the precise position he needs . . . even make adjust- 
ments on the field during time-out. 

The new P-F Adjusta-Bar face guard is made of molded 
nylon, so strong that it is guaranteed not to crack, even in 
sub-freezing weather. Serrated discs lock bar securely in 
desired position, providing the player with complete protec- 
tidn. Double vertical support bars are positioned on either 
side of the mouth, so as not to interfere with speech. Bars 
can be colored to match uniforms. 

For full information, clip and mail coupon now. Include 
the name of your equipment supplier. If he does not stock 
the P-F Adjusta-Bar, we will be pleased to supply him 
with samples. 


for March, 1959 


Please send me literature and sample of the 
new P-F Adjusta-Bar. 


Name 





Company 





Address 








City 








J 
*Pat. Pending 


DEALERS: This ad will appear in 
the March issues of Scholastic 
Coach and Athletic Journal. 


Be ready for inquiries .. . send 
coupon now for literature, sam- 
ples and prices. 


pocono(} fabricators ine. 


East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 

















illustration 1. Larry Jackson (Cardinals), a right- illustration 2. Warren Spahn (Braves), a left- 
hander pitching to Ernie Banks (Cubs). hander pitching to Stan Lopata (Phillies). 


Illustration 3. Robin Roberts (Phillies), a right- illustration 4. Moe Drabowsky (Cubs), a right- 
hander pitching to Jim Marshall (Cubs). hander pitching to Ed Bouchee (Phillies). 
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Working on the Hitter 


I esa is a big difference between 
a pitcher and a thrower. Working 
mn the hitter is a quality of a pitcher. 
Che thrower just steps back and 
hrows. On our visit to the Middle 
West last summer, we had the oppor- 
unity to observe some of the top 
»itchers in baseball, fellows like War- 
en Spahn of the Milwaukee Braves, 
Larry Jackson of the St. Louis Cardi- 


KEY 
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By DON WEISKOFF 


College of Education, University of Idaho 


nals, and Robin Roberts of the Phi- 
ladelphia Phillies. These men are 
pitchers out on the mound. They 
work the ball all around, keep their 
pitches low, and use a variety of 
speeds. 

We would like to make two points 
very clear, particularly to the young 
pitcher. The inexperienced pitcher 
cannot use the same methods as a 
veteran such as Roberts. First of all, 
he simply does not have the pinpoint 
control to work the corners. Invari- 
ably, he will get behind the hitter and 
walk himself out of the ball park. 
Second, he does not have a variety of 
pitches which would include the slid- 
er, screwball, and others which should 
come later. 

Before we give our principles for 
working on the hitter, let us explain 
the four subjects. The four batters 
are members of the Spokane team, 
and represent the batting styles and 
stances of Banks, Lopata, Marshall, 


and Bouchee. As shown in Illustra- 
tion 1, Larry Jackson, the Cardinals’ 
right-hander, pitched to Ernie Banks 
in the same manner as do other Na- 
tional League pitchers. He kept the 
ball away from Ernie, using a fast 
ball, curve, and slider. With the count 
at one and two, Larry came in high 
and tight on Banks, trying to brush 
him back. Then, with a two balls 
and two strikes count, Jackson threw 
a sharp curve low and outside which 
Banks hit on the ground for a routine 
out. Curves thrown slightly off the 
corner often prove successful against 
Ernie because he sometimes goes for 
a bad pitch. Opposing pitchers have 
found it impossible to throw the ball 
by Banks. His great wrists and quick 
reactions are the reason. 

Freddy Hutchinson, former man- 
ager of the Cardinals, had this to say 
about Jackson: Larry has good stuff, 
and more important, he can get all of 
his pitches over the plate. His big 


LARRY JACKSON (Cardinals) 
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H & B ANNUALS 
ARE READY NOW 


FREE FOR YOUR TEAMS 


THE 75th 
ANNIVERSARY 
\ FAMOUS SLUGGER 
YEAR BOOK 


Free for your team 
members. Contains 
Statistics and records 
on last season. Also 
pictures and article 
by Stan Musial on 
rules for hitting. 








1959 SOFTBALL 
RULE BOOK 


Contains complete offi- 
cial 1959 softball rules, 
pictures of the 1958 
World's Softball 
Champs and other 
valuable information. 





SEND ALSO FOR THE 1959 
LOUISVILLE SLUGGER BAT AND 
GRAND SLAM CATALOGS 


We will be glad to send you copies of the 1959 Louis- 
ville Slugger Bat and Grand Slam Golf Club Catalogs for 
your ready reference in ordering from your dealer. Address 
Hillerich & Bradsby Company, Louisville, Ky. Dept. AJ-9. 


LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 
BATS 








weakness is the fact that when he gets ahead of the hitter, 
he sometimes comes in too good. 


An excellent example of the way Warren Spahn works on™ 


the hitters is shown in Illustration 2. The great left-hander 
of the Braves has a world of stuff, and he has pinpoint 
controi to go with it. Del Crandall, battery mate of Spahn, 
whom we consider the finest handler of pitchers in the 
game, said: In the early part of Spahn’s career, his pitching 
repertoire consisted of a fast ball, curve, and change-up. 
His record will prove the success of these three pitches. 
However, as age began to set in, his fast ball slowed up 
some, and he went to other pitches such as a slider and a 
screwball, 

Throwing to Stan i the Phillies’ right-handed 
batter who uses an unorthodox crouch stance, Spahn, like 
Jackson, kept the ball low and away from Lopata. After 
getting the change-up and screwball over the outside 
corner, he wasted a fast ball outside. With a one and two 
count, he threw a curve ball into Lopata’s fists inside 
which proved most successful. Even though Spahn kept 
the ball down on him, Lopata, being a crouch hitter, is a 
low ball hitter. He wants the pitcher to bring the ball 
down to him. 

Illustration 3 shows the way Robin Roberts works the 
ball around with his accurate pinpoint control. Roberts, 
during his long career with the Phillies, has won well 
over 200 games, and he is certain to make the Hall of 
Fame. For years Robin has enjoyed great success with his 





ON WEISKOPF competed at lilinois, and then played 

service baseball in Japan. After release from the 
service, he signed with Oklahoma City of the Texas 
League. His baseball career was cut short by a recurring 
arm injury. He returned to his alma mater, received his 
master’s degree, and in 1956 was appointed to the staff 
at Idaho. Weiskopf conducts numerous baseball clinics 
in the Pacific Northwest, and has written several other 
articles on the game. 











rising fast ball, sharp curve, and remarkable control. Two 
or three years ago, however, the hitters began to give him 
trouble, the evidence being a large number of balls hit 
out of the park. However, last year, Roberts made a strong 
comeback. He added a screwball and slider to his reper- 
toire, and made it a point to keep the hitters looser up 
there. 

As shown in Illustration 3, the Phillies’ right-hander 
really goes to work on Jim Marshall, the left-handed first 
baseman for the Cubs. After a curve ball stayed outside, 
he came in with another curve to the outside corner. His 
slider came in too far, but his fast ball hit the inside 
corner beautifully. With a two and two count on Mar- 
shall, Robin caught the outside corner with a sharp curve. 
In other words, he stayed out for two pitches, came inside 
with a screwball and fast ball, and then got his man with 
a curve to the outside corner. Roberts throws breaking 

itches most of the time. He either wastes his fast ball or 
eum it on the corners. He throws his slider to the outside 
corner to a right-handed batter. 

Moe Drabowsky, the Cubs’ young right-hander, also 
moves the ball around nicely as shown in Illustration 4. 
Ed Bouchee, the Phillies’ first baseman, bats from the left 
side and uses an extremely open stance. Moe got ahead of 
Bouchee by hitting the inside corner with a fast ball. After 
keeping his second fast ball slightly outside, he hit the 
outside corner with a sharp curve. With a one and 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Introduce Your Squad to Modern Athletic Supporters 
V- Front Trump with Permoflex 





LOW UNWINDING 








Johnson & Johnson athletic tapes provide free and easy unwind 


from beginning to end of every roll — assure taping speed with- 


out effort. Perspiration rolls off leaving tape moisture-free. 


Tape removes cleanly from skin —leaves no sticky residue. 
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BAND-AID CLEAR TAPE 


Transparent to blend with the skin .. . 


Makes dressings less conspicuous 
POROUS ELASTIKON® 


permits the skin to “ breathe’ 

New FLESH color blends with the skin. 
Maximum support, conforming 

to every motion of taped area. 
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Knee Injuries 


By WESLEY KNIGHT 
Athletic Trainer, University of Mississippi, University, Mississippi 


NJURY to the knee joint is one 

of the most common and disabling 
‘onditions which occur in athletic 
competition. Although there are many 
iternal derangements of the knee 
hich may occur, it is safe to say that 
cver 90 per cent of the injuries are 
xcated in the internal lateral liga- 
rent and internal semilunar carti- 
ge, with more of the latter. 


Anatomy of the Knee Joint 


The knee is a hinge joint made by 
the femur articulating on the tibia, 
with some sliding forward and back- 
ward, and a slight rotation around 
the vertical axis. 

Internally, the knee joint construc- 
tion and action are as follows: 

The two semilunar cartilages are 
elastic. They help lessen shock and 
jar to the knees, and also steady the 
movements of the joint. They rest 
upon the tibia, deepening the sur- 
faces upon which the femur articu- 
lates. These cartilages are so-called 
because their shape and outer borders 
are thick and convex, and loosely at- 
tached to the tibia by the coronary 
ligament. Their inner borders are 
concave, thin, and unattached. The 
transverse ligament is attached to the 
convex border Of the lateral or ex- 
ternal cartilage and the concave bor- 
der of the anterior or internal carti- 
lage. 

Of all the internal ligaments, the 
cruciate ligaments are the most im- 
portant. They are so-called because 
they cross each other between con- 
dyles of the femur and the tibia. They 
are called anterior and posterior be- 
cause of their attachments, front and 
back on the tibia. The cruciate liga- 
ments contribute to the stability of 
the knee joint, chiefly by minimizing 
the posterior movement between the 
articular surfaces of the tibia and the 
fibula. They also limit hyper-exten- 
sion and hyper-flexion of the knee. 

The patella, or knee cap protects 
the joint from blows and weight-bear- 
ing stresses. It glides around the an- 
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terior surface of the femur and gives 
leverage to the patellar tendon. 

Externally, the knee joint construc- 
tion and action are: 

Laterally, the knee is bounded by 
the external lateral ligament and the 
internal lateral ligament. The exter- 
nal, or fibio-collateral ligament is at- 
tached to the lateral condyle of the 
femur and inserts on the head of the 
fibula. The internal, or.tibio collater- 
al ligament is much stronger than the 
external ligament, not only because of 
its construction and expanse, but also 
because of its intimate connection 
with ligaments and tendons in this 
area. It is a strong, flat band which 
extends from the medial epicondyle 
of the femur to the medial side of the 
head of the tibia. It is well-defined 
anteriorly, where it blends with the 
expansion of the conjoined extensor 
tendons, but not so well-defined pos- 
teriorly where it merges with the 
oblique popliteus ligament. 

The oblique popliteus ligament is 
situated in the back of the knee. 

The patellar ligament is a continu- 
ation of the central portion of the 
quadriceps tendon. 

The articular capsule is a loose 
fibrous investment, completely sur- 
rounding the joint, where it is in 
intimate contact with the collateral 
ligaments. It is attached to the mar- 
gins of the tibia and fibula, and the 
sides of the patella and femur. It is 
lined with a synovial membrane, with 
thirteen bursae interposed between 
tendons, ligaments, and bony promi- 
nences. 


Sprained Knee Ligaments 


History. In examining a knee, the 
first thing to do is obtain the history 
of the injury from the patient, in 
which he describes what, where, and 
how it happened, Was the injury the 
result of a blow, fall or twist? Was it 
a new or a recurrent injury? 

Inspection. The second step is an 
inspection of the part, to observe any 
abnormality of appearance i.e., a knee 


locked in flexion suggests a possible 
meniscus displacement. 


Palpation. The third step is palpa- 
tion. First, palpate the joint capsule 
anteriorly, then the vastus medialis 
and lateralis for the presence of mus- 
cle contusion, then the medial and 
lateral collateral ligaments, and, fi- 
nally, the joint margins of the tibia 
in the region of the meniscus attach- 
ments. 

These points must be palpated to 
discover tenderness. There will be no 
swelling to guide the examiner im- 
mediately after an injury. Tests 
should then be made for abnormal 
joint mobility, both in the lateral and 
the posterior planes. It is simple to 
detect abnormal mobility when the. 
examiner has a normal leg to use for 
comparison. However, it is impossible 
to detect this mobility unless the pa- 
tient relaxes the muscles of his thigh 
completely. Tenderness over a plainly 
seen ligament, together with increas- 
ed lateral mobility and pain in that 
ligament when it is stretched, localize 
the injury. Tenderness over the joint 
capsule or one of the vasti where they 
cover the capsule, with loss of func- 
tion in those muscles, makes probable 
the diagnosis of contusion of the joint 
capsule, muscle or both, Tenderness 
over the meniscus attachments sug- 
gests the possibility of injury there. 
Marked increase in the posterior mo- 
bility of the joint suggests a stretch- 
ing of the cruciate ligaments. The 
following day a similar examination 
should be made to verify or magnify 
the first diagnosis and, together with 
signs of reaction in the joint, a prog- 
nosis may be given. This is the rou- 
tine examination that should enable 
an examiner to arrive at a diagnosis 
in all the important knee injuries. 


Internal Lateral - Medial Collateral 
Tibial Collateral Ligament Sprains 


Causal Factors: A football player 
usually says he was hit on the outside 
of his leg at the knee joint. His foot 
was planted on the ground, his knee 
was slightly bent, and then he heard 
something snap. 

This injury occurs generally from 
being tackled, or as a result of a low 
shoulder or body block in football. A 
similar injury may occur in a pile- 
when the extended knee is brid mf 
without support, between the exe 
and body of another player. Falling 
on the knee in this position causes 
the internal lateral ligament to give 
away. 

A blow from the outside causes the 
medial condyle of the femur to be 
raised from its seat as a direct result 
of the stretching or tearing of the 
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When an injured knee is being examined, the patient should be supine and completely 


relaxed. Both the uninjured and injured knees should be 


examined as follows: A. Inspec- 


tion and <jetermination of extension. B. Determination of passive flexion. This step fol- 


lows a comparison of active flexion with the uninjured leg, and is not carried 


beyond the 


point of pain. C. Palpation for fluid. Pressure on the suprapatellar pouch drives small 


quantities of fluid downward. The right index finger is 
roducing a fluid wave palpable by the thumbs and left 

hand. D. Determination of ped atrophy. The circumf 

E. Determination of cruciate ligament laxity. The knee is flexed at a 


anterolateral aspect of the joint, 


at the same level. 


shown about to compress the 


erence of the thighs is measured 


90° angle. Then the examiner’s forearm presses firmly against the lower tibia, while both 
hands grasp the leg just below the knee and manipulate it ‘in the sagittal plane. F. Deter- 


mination of collateral ligament laxity. One of the examiner’s hands 


rests on the table and 


grasps the femoral condyles firmly. The other grasps the ankle and manipulates the 


extended knee in the coronal plane. 


internal ligament. It is obvious that 
the greater the degree of fixation of 
the foot, and the greater the amount 
of flexion of the knee, the greater the 
stretch in the ligament. 

Other factors, such as the type of 
turf and the playing surface, have 
something to do with the amount of 
the stretching of the ligaments. A sur- 
face that does not allow the foot to 
move, but immobilizes it, has a more 
disastrous effect. The type of cleats 
also has some effect, because lon 
cleats that do not allow for latera 
movement have the same effect as a 
loose turf, etc. We personally try te 
stay away from long pointed cleats, 
feeling that the shorter, blunt, round 





cleats or oblong cleats do not allow 
the locking which happens when the 
longer cleats are used. 

Symptoms: There is pain and tend- 
erness over the medial margins of the 
tibia. Increased lateral mobility is 
noted in that area when the leg is 
straightened, or abducted. 

Diagnosis: ~~ is made upon 
the recognition of the symptoms. An- 
other examination after a lapse of 
18 to 24 hours should always take 
place for confirmation of earlier find- 


Immediate Treatment: Apply a 
compression ban with 4 inch 


sponge rubber, and cover the knee 
with a towel containing ice. This cold 


treatment should be applied for 30 
to 50 minutes. Then the knee should 
be immobilized and the player should 
use crutches to keep his weight off the 
injured leg. An x-ray should be taken 
to rale out any bone injury. This 
comprises the immediate treatmerit. 
A more thorough and complete day- 
by-day procedure will be discussed 
after all of the types of knee injuries 
are considered because they are all 
similar. 


External Lateral Ligament - Lateral 
Collateral - Fibular Collateral 
Ligament Sprain 


Causal Factors: The player usually 
says he was hit on the inside of his 
leg at the knee joint, his foot was 
planted on the ground, and the knee 
was bent slightly. 

Symptoms: Pain and _ tenderness 
over the lateral margins of the tibia 
are present. There is increased lateral 
mobility and pain over that area when 
the ligament is stretched. 

Diagnosis: Diagnosis should be 
made the following morning, based 
on history and examination. 

Treatment: The immediate treat- 
ment is the same as it was for the in- 
ternal lateral ligament sprain. 


Anterior Cruciate Ligament Sprain 


Causal Factors: This injury general- 
ly occurs when the knee is hyper- 
extended, or it is forced beyond 180 
degrees of extension. The blow is 
generally above the knee, the foot is 
planted firmly, and the weight of the 
player’s body is carried forward by 
its Own momentum. Complete separa- 
tion of the anterior cruciate ligament 
is usually associated with other in- 
juries to the knee, particularly involve- 
ment of the collateral ligaments. 

Symptoms: The symptoms will be 
the same as they were for the other 
sprains. 

Diagnosis: Diagnosis should be bas- 
ed on the premise that the player was 
hit above bis knee, forcing the femur 
backward. The diagnosis is confirmed 
by a demonstration of abnormal pos- 
terior movement of the tibia or on 
the femur. An x-ray should be taken 
to check the extent of the injury. 


Posterior Cruciate Ligament Sprain 


Causal Factors: This injury general- 
ly occurs when the knee is hyper- 
extended and the blow is below it. 

Symptoms: The symptoms will be 
the same as they were for the other 
sprains. 

Diagnosis: In this instance the blow 
was below the knee, forcing the tibia 
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backward. This is an uncommon in- 
jury and is difficult to isolate. How- 
ever, abnormal backward movement 
will be present. An x-ray should be 
taken to check the extent of the in- 
ir 
J Treats Immediate treatment 
should be the same as it was for the 
other liga ment injuries: ice cks, 
ii epatieations and crutches. If there 
is a definite tear of the cruciate, an 
cneration is indicated. 


Cartilage Injuries 


Anatomically, the two semilunar 
rtilages are considered as ligaments, 
21d should be considered as such in 

e treatment of knee injuries. 

When cartilage gets into the joint 
aid reduces itself, then only a bruis- 
g of the cartilage takes place. The 
rtilage may tear either longitudi- 
illy or transversely. The more com- 
on type is the bucket-handle, where- 

a double longitudinal slit lifts a 
ose handle-like slit of cartilage. In 
ve latter, the handle has been torn 
ose, giving rise to two loose ends, 
ther of which might cause locking 

the joint. In the case of a trans- 
rse or lateral tear loose from its 
tachments, the cartilage may break 
nto fragments. 

Even if the knee has locked, it is 
almost impossible to say whether or 
not the cartilage has been injured. 
The reduction, and the locking itself, 
are reliable symptoms that the carti- 
lage was edged in between the joint, 
but most authorities feel that an op- 
eration is not indicated as a result of 
an initial injury. 

It must be remembered that a re- 
liable overall picture of the knee must 
be considered — the condition of lat- 
eral stability, plus a knowledge of a 
wedging and the degree of swelling 
make for a better diagnosis. In any 
case, this type of injury should be 
treated by specialists in the field of 
orthopedics. 
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Medial Meniscus or Internal Semi- 
lunar Cartilage Tear 









Primarily, in any cartilage injury, 
the ligament is injured first. A pecu- 
liar twisting or rotating effect takes 
place between the condyles of the 
femur and tibia. Thus, when the lat- 
eral stability is weakened, the joint 
opens up and the cartilage may get 
into the joint opening. This may re- 

sult ia injuries of varying severity to 
the cartilage. 

Causal Factors: The football player 
cays he was hit from the outside of 
iis leg at the knee joint; his foot was 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Your Team Deserves This Treatment 


You wouldn’t send your team out to play without helmets, without 
shoulder cushions, without pads. That would be inviting injury, the 
last thing you want to happen to the boys in your care. 


Yet, you do invite injury if you send your team out to play on a 
field that is hard and compacted . . . that does not have a full cover 
of resilient turf. 

How can you avoid this risk? By insisting that your field be aerified 
regularly. Then you'll have the kind of healthy, deep-rooted, resilient 
turf that provides firm footing yet cushions falls to prevent injury. 
Porous, ventilated soil is fundamental to good turf growth. With a 
West Point Aerifier* there is a maximum of cultivation with a minimum 
of surface disturbance. No interruption of practice or play. 

Talk aerification. Demand aerification. Write for copies of our book- 
let “Improving Athletic Field Turfgrass” and distribute them to your 
principal, the grounds superintendent, members of your school board. 
Do whatever it takes to keep your field in the condition your team 
deserves. 

To help you, the West Point Products distributor in your area will 
be glad to arrange an Aerified demonstration for you and whomever 
you want to invite. If you need to know his name, write to West 
Point Products Corporation, Box 99, West Point, Penna. 


Good luck in your campaign for a safer field for your boys! 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


West Poti 
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Aerification Is Basic to Turfgrass Maintenance 
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(Continued from page 24) 


two count, Drabowsky decided to 
waste a curve ball low and inside. 
He threw again to the inside corner, 
but instead of giving Bouchee a curve, 
he popped the catcher’s mitt with a 
whistling fast ball to the inside corner. 
Moe does not have many pitches thus 
far. He gets into trouble when his fast 
ball is not right. He keeps his fast ball 
low and to the outside corner. 

Let us consider several principles 


which would apply to all pitchers, the 
sand lot players and the major lea- 
guers.. The sequences just given are 
good illustrations supporting these 
principles. They are as follows: 

1. The pitcher should keep his 
pitches down, low, and around the 
knees..He should tend to work away 
from the hitter. As Del Crandall com- 
mented .to us: If a pitcher could hit 
the low and outside corner on each 
pitch, he would be a 20 game winner. 
Very few hitters can pull an outside 
pitch, only exceptionally strong men 
such as Bill Skowron and Mickey 


Mantle of the New York Yankees are 
able to do so. Keeping the ball down 
is especially important in double play 
situations. There are four pitching 
targets, the catcher’s knees and his 
shoulders. For a low outside pitch, 
the pitcher should throw for the right 
knee of the catcher; for a high inside 
pitch, he should aim for the left 
shoulder, etc. He must keep his eye 
on one of these targets during his 
entire motion. 

2. The pitcher should try to get 
ahead of the hitter, and then he can 
go to work on him. This means he has 














inged Knee Brace 


#105 Hinged Knee Brace 


#107 Hinged Knee Brace 


AVOID INJURIES 


, In Practice Or Before The Big Game... 


Heavy, metal-hinged brace on both sides permits free knee-action. 


Ideal aids for prevention and treatment of dislocation and other 


knee conditions: 


Also ANKLETS* and KNEE CAPS* 


* Seamiess (No seams to irritate.) 
* Quality elastic — soft, strong, pilabie. 
* For all sprains, strains and swolien limbs. 


Sold by All Leading 
Sporting Goods Houses 


WM. H. HORN & BROTHER se: w. ra. st, Phita. 29, Pa 
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$ DICK DROTT (Cubs) 


to get the first pitch over the plate 
with something on it. He should not 
groove it, but he should try to hit the 
strike zone. When the pitcher is in 
front of the batter, he can go for the 
corners, and even stay off the corner 
a little. The hitter who gets in the 
hole is apt to go fishing for a bad ball. 
The good batter knows the strike zone 
and does not get himself into trouble 
by swinging at bad balls. This is the 
player who is the hardest to strike out. 
When the pitcher has two strikes and 
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no balls on the batter, he should waste 
one, He should not make it too good. 
Cal Neeman, the Cubs’ capable re- 
ceiver, commented: If one pitch is 
working and the other is not — just 
show him the one that is not, make 
him hit the other. 

How does the pitcher work on the 
corners? He should be ahead of the 
hitter, and a variety of pitches and 
speeds are necessary. The right-hand- 
ed pitcher may throw a curve that 
goes low and.a little inside to a left- 





handed swinger. His next pitch could 
be a fast ball in the same area which 
hits the corner. Or, a right-hander 
may throw a fast ball, which misses 
the outside corner, to a left-handed 
hitter. His next pitch could be a curve 
which catches the corner. If the count 
goes to two and two or three and two, 
he should not be too careful about 
hitting the corner. 

3. The pitcher should move the 
ball around, keeping the batter off 
balance. He may pitch away from the 
hitter, getting him while he is leaning 
toward the plate, and then he comes 

(Continuel on page 55) 
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Strikes and Spares in the 


Physical Education Class 


By PAUL C. SHEBBY 
Athletic Director, Schlarman High School, Danville, Illinois 


OWLING became an important 

part of the physical education 
rogram at Schlarman High School 
or two reasons: |. lack of facilities, 
articularly a gymnasium; and 2. need 
for an activity in which students 
could compete, on an equal basis, 
without regard to size, shape, speed, 
age, sex or physical handicaps. 

Ten years ago we started our bowl- 
ing program by teaching body posi- 
tion and the arm and leg action of 
the standard four-step approach, with- 
out the use of equipment. This in- 
struction can be conducted in any 
smal area, even in a classroom or a 
hallway. Later we secured some old 
balls, used pins, a scoring table, and 
score sheets from the operator of a 
local bowling alley, at no cost, and 
incorporated the following methods 
and procedures into teaching this fine 
sport. 

Selection of a ball, on the basis of 
weight, size, and spacing of the finger 
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holes, was explained and each student 
was given an opportunity to select 
and grip a ball. The students were 
shown how exact hole measurements 
are determined, by having a salesman 
from a local sporting goods store 
bring up a ball, used for this purpose, 
and measure some of our potential 
bowlers. The proper way to pick up 
a ball from a rack was explained and 
demonstrated, as was the actual carry- 
ing of the ball. 

Each student who had shown good 
form in the approach, without a ball, 
was allowed to select a ball and go 
through the same procedure and ac- 


tually deliver the ball. This part of 
the teaching was conducted on our 
practice footba!l field. It is important, 
during this phase of instruction, to 
place special emphasis on good body 
position, smoothness of delivery, a 
good follow-through, and elimination 
of lofting the ball. After a student 
demonstrates ability to deliver a ball, 
with some degree of accuracy and 
form, he is ready to bowl. 

In order to provide a bowling alley 
atmosphere, five lanes were set up on 
a hard court area which is used for 
outdoor basketball. Circular dots, 

(Concluded on page 70) 
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_ FEATURING: 


@ T-Shirts in white and colors. 

e Gym Pants in white and colors with our exclu- 
sive triple stitched Boxer style elastic waist that’s 
specially treated to be heat resistant. 

e Your school design processed in your own school 
color on both shirt and pant. 

e@ Permanent color processing that will not fade, run 
or wash out. 

e@ Consecutive numbers incorporated in the design at 
no extra charge. 





GYM SUIT COMBINATION 1 
(All White) 





GYM SUIT COMBINATION 2 
(White and Colors) 








1919 — 1959 : 


Celebrating Our 40th Anniversary 
of Service to the Athletic Field 


Champion’‘s “Complete Phys. Ed. Uniforms” are 
priced lower, and the savings are passed along 
to you. 

Follow the lead of more and more of the na- 
tion’s colleges and high schools. Equip your 
school with Champion Phys. Ed. uniforms — 
top quality, long-wearing full washability! 
Here are the three standard T-shirt and Gym 
Pant combinations. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 3 
(All Colors) 





of 
ur 
nt, 
to 
dy 
a . 
on T-Shirt: Style 78QS. Top quality T-Shirt: Style 78QS. White. T-Shirt: Style 84QS. In pe 
nt cotton, full cut, ribbed form-fitting colors—all stocked for immediate de- 
7 neck. WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. Gym Pant: Stvle K E (8. In ae livery: Dk. Green, Orange, eve 
’ ing colors—all st or immediate Kelly, Navy, Scarlet, Maroon, 
nd _— Rant: Stvie ae, eS delivery: Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy, Gray, Black, Gold and Old Gold. 
ple stitched Boxer style waist with Royal, Maroon, Scarlet, Cardinal, Same construction as 78QS. 
ley heat resistant 114” elastic. WHITE Orange, Purple, Brown, Gray, Black, Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 
ONLY. Sizes: XSS-M M-L. . Gold. Full elastic waist. Sizes: XS-S- 
on M:L, Complete Price, including shirt Gym Pant: Style KE/ 8. : 
or Complete Price, including shirt and and pants processed in your own Complete Price, including shirt and 
ts, pants processed in your own school school color with your own design. pants processed in your own school 
color with your own design .. . color with your own design . .. 
$1.60 per uniform. $1.65 per uniform. $1.80 per uniform. 
Gh GM Sep or the FShief "and Gym from the Physical Bducation de 
'o e 
Ls Pant so you can see how a rtment ffice. Please specify 
~ «Se Serpamerargen we Tee iitadewht Neat Vikycntedengs “stn and color when wring for 
SAMPLE in your school color combination. *@™?!¢- 
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The Discus 
Analyzed 


(Part Two) 


By DON CANHAM 
Track Coach, University of Michigan 


Last month Mr. Canham described the tech- 
nique used in throwing the discus. In this ar- 
ticle, he discusses the orthodox and the Minne- 
sota style, and concludes with some of his views 
on competition and training. 

When an athlete is learning to throw the 
discus by using the orthodox 1% turn style, he 
must be cautioned against thinking and acting 
in stages. While learning may be accomplished 
piece by piece, all effort and thinking must 
eventually be concentrated upon a complete, 
continuous action from the preliminary swing 
to discus delivery. 

Some coaches feel that teaching form in dis- 
cus throwing can be achieved by using the same 
momentum, speed, and rhythm that the athlete 
will employ when he has mastered the tech- 
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nique. We believe learning discus form must 
be done slowly and the speed increased only 
in proportion to the athlete’s ability to get into 
the power position at the end of the turn. 

In the orthodox 1% turn style, the thrower 
starts by facing to the rear of the circle with 
his feet about 18 inches apart and straddling 
the circle diameter line. The actual placement 
of his left foot from the rear of the circle varies 
considerably, but most throwers keep their toes 
between four and eight inches back from the 
inner edge of the circle. As the swing begins, 
the athlete determines the plane the discus will 
travel in during the turn, and to a great extent 
the rhythm and speed of the turn itself, ac- 
cording to plane and rhythm of the swing. The 
number of preliminary swings is an individual 
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choice, but the average is three or four at the most. 
When the final swing begins, the thrower’s body takes 
an extreme twist to the right (as it should on all prelimi- 
nary swings) and the discus swings well to the rear. At 
oy ; this point his body weight is over his right foot. When he 
' is in this wind-up position, the turn is about to begin. As 
the body weight shifts over to the slightly bent left leg, 

the hips drop lower and the turn begins. 

Roland Nilsson, who threw the discus 174 feet, when 
he was a student at Michigan, said he always thought of 
‘ “ the turn beginning on the ground under his left foot, and 

. by pulling his left heel counterclockwise he was able to 
get around his left leg faster. Ever since Nilsson developed 
this little trick, it has been used by all Michigan throwers. 
The heel is pulled, causing a pivot on the ball of the left 
foot, and the athlete comes around the bent left knee with 
his arm and shoulder trailing. His trunk is erect and his 
body is inclined slightly forward toward the front of the 
circle to aid in forward momentum. As the right foot 
starts over and around the pivoting left leg, the athlete 

must guard against swinging it in a 

wide arc. Rather, the bent right leg 

must come around and forward very 

close to the left leg. When the athlete 

completes a quarter of the turn, his 

left leg leaves the ground as it drives 

his whirling body forward. After one 

full turn has been made, both feet 

will be off the ground, because the 

thrower is now jumping down onto 

. the previously bent right leg. At this 
i stage the upper body must still main- 
tain its twist to the right, the right 
shoulder and the discus must remain 

well back in a cocked position, the 

eyes are horizontal to the ground, and 














le the trunk is relatively erect. The rela- 
: ga tively erect trunk is one of the funda- 
mentals of this style. A bent trunk 


; during the turn means that the throw- 

er’s hips must pass through a wider 

arc as his body rotates, thus requiring 

: | a longer time to get into position and 
a resulting in a loss of speed. 

As sthe athlete’s right foot comes 

down, 114 of the 134 turn has been 

: completed. His foot is planted near 

3) the middle of the circle and as close 
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as possible to the diameter line. The 
actual horizontal pull on the discus 
starts the instant before the left foot 
comes down in the front of the circle. 
At this point the center of gravity is 
over the bent right leg that the throw- 
er has hopped down onto. The ath- 
lete is now in the power position 
which has become so familiar to him 
as a result of throwing from the stand. 
His job is to blend the explosive pow- 
erful delivery he developed from the 
stand with the body and discus mo- 
mentum developed from the turn and 
hop. 


Minnesota Discus Style 


While this particular style is often 
called the Gordien style or the Fitch 
style, it is more appropriately referred 
to as the Minnesota style, because it 
was develo and perpetuated by 
James Kelly, track coach at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and 1956 Ameri- 
can Olympic coach. In addition to 
Gordien and Fitch, Minnesota has 
had many fine throwers who used this 
style. Byrl Thompson (174 feet), 


_Charles Lindekugel (166 feet), Jerry 


Helgeson (165 feet), and Dale Yonkey 
(163 feet) are just a few. It is now 
firmly established that the form was 
not just a peculiarity of the two world 
champions, Fitch and Gordien. 

The basic contribution made by 
Minnesota throwers to discus tech- 
nique was to show the world that 
even greater speed and momentum 
could be used effectively than was 
ever attempted with a 1% turn. 
Therefore, the primary difference be- 
tween the Minnesota style and the 
orthodox style is one of body me- 
chanics which enables the thrower to 
get farther off balance during the 
turn, thereby taking advantage of the 
speed generated by a falling object. 
Yet the mechanics of the style enable 
the athlete to hop under the falling 
body into the power position for dis- 
cus pull and delivery, and therein lies 
its advantage. 

Jim Kelly credits the study of 
movies of Pete Zagar of Stanford Uni- 
versity with providing the principle 
on which the Minnesota style is based. 
However, the refinements made with 
Fitch, Gordien, Thompson, and oth- 
ers went far beyond what Zagar used 
in 1938. These throwers tried to keep 
the center of gravity well ahead of, 
rather than slightly ahead (orthodox) 
of the peint of balance which is over 
the feet. During the first turn in the 
circle exponents of this style, whether 
knowingly or not, lead the body off 
balance with the action of the head. 
For years gymnasts and divers who 
wish to control the body have empha- 
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sized that turning, dropping or lift- 
ing the head greatly facilitates bedy 
movement. In track and field, rarely 
do we read or hear of the important 
action the head movement can have 
in control of the body in action; how- 
ever, head action is of great impor- 
tance in many events. Athletes, them- 
selves, when questioned concerning 
the use of the head, invariably con- 
firm the opinion that head movement 
has a tremendous effect on their total 
technique. Fitch and Gordien start 
to turn and drop their heads as soon 


as they start into the turn at the back_ 


of the final discus swing. Consequent- 
ly, the shoulders, trunk and hips are 
itched out ahead of the feet as the 
y whirls and falls forward toward 
the front of the circle. Thus the turn 
starts with the upper body. In con- 
trast, when the orthodox style is used, 
the center of gravity remains more 
over the feet. The turn is started by 
shifting the weight to the left leg and 
pivoting on the left foot. 

The second basic factor in the Min- 
nesota style is the ability of an athlete 
to hop around faster in order to get 
the foot and particularly the right leg 
under the body when the power posi- 
tion is reached. This position is par- 
tially accomplished by a much greater 
bend of the right knee than is used by 
Consolini, Drummond, and other or- 
thodox throwers. The theory behind 
the extremely bent knee is, that the 
swinging right leg is shortened and 
the leg moves through a shorter arc 
thus coming around and down faster. 
In addition, this style offers greater 
speed and momentum : during th 
turn for another reason. As;the ath- 
lete is falling, the hop or drive. off 
the left leg becomies more efféctive 
than it is in the drthodox style. This 
is true because force applied: against 
a falling object, due to gravity, be- 
comes proportionally greater with a 
greater angle of fall. The thrower’s 
body is actually falling forward and 
drives from the left feot as he whirls. 
Thus speed becomes more of a factor 
than it does in the case of a more erect 
trunk. 

One observation on the Minnesota 
style that seems to violate a basic 
principle of discus throwing is the 
absence of the erect trunk during the 
turn, which forces the thrower’s hips 
through a wider rotational arc. In 
contrast, as shown in the orthodox 
style, due to the erect trunk, the 
thrower’s hips travel a short rotation- 
al arc, thus giving him greater speed 
and momentum. However, exponents 
of the Minnesota style are quick to 
point out, that the off-body balance 
and the resulting quicker pull of the 
bent right knee enable the athlete to 


tlie , 





generate far greater momentum and 
more than offset the hips swinging 
through a wider arc. In addition, it 
should be pointed out that the lean- 
ing trunk and the extremely bent 
right knee make an even more effec- 
tive power position possible as the 
athlete’s center of gravity is lower 
throughout the action. Therefore, the 
danger of landing on a semi-straight 
right driving leg, at the end of the 
hop, is less likely. 

While the Minnesota style may 
seem to be the ideal method, we must 
remember that it has more complicat- 
ing factors and requires well-coordi- 
nated athletes. In addition, both 
Fitch and Gordien were mature men 
when they set their world marks. 
Fitch was a 25-year-qld army veteran 
and Gordien was 27 years.old when 
he established his world mark. Both 
men had spent years perfecting the 
intricacies of the Minnesota style, In 
the case of a devoted individual, this 
style may offer greater potential than 
any other, for if done properly there 
apeeer to be few limiting factors 
about the physics of the style. 

é 


Follow-Through or Reverse 


As the, thrower moves through the 
turn into the power position aid then 
up into the actual delivery, he builds 
up momentum and speed. If he did 
not use his left leg to check and aid 
in converting the momentum of his 
lower body to his upper body where 
it can be applied on the discus, he 


“would whirl right put of the circle 


and foul. Placing the left foot in the 
bucket, or too far off to the left of 
the front circle center makes this 
checking action impossible, and is the 
most common cause of fouling. Fur- 
thermore, unless the left foot is plant- 
ed near the center of the front of the 
circle, the left leg can offer little even- 
tual power to the delivery itself. If it 
is planted correctly, it not only checks 
the lower body, which causes the up- 
per body to actually speed up in a 
whip action, but it assists in the final 
lifting action into the throw. 

On well-executed throws the athlete 
rises high on his toes as the left leg, 
wrist snap, and finger force give the 
discus its final impetus. However, due 
to the great momentum, the braking 
action of a properly placed left leg is 
not enough. After the discus has left 
the index finger, the rotational ac- 
tion of the body continues to carry 
the body around and over onto the 
right foot. Rising on the toes of the 
right foot usually keeps the athlete 


-in the circle, but some athletes such 


as Gordien had to drop low on the 
(Continued on page 49) 
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An Analysis of 
the Golf Swing 


By JAMES J. SERI 
De Paul University, Chicago, Illinois 


NY consideration of the funda- 

mentals of the golf swing must 
be concerned with an analysis of four 
broad major areas: |. the golf grip of 
the left and right hands; 2. the ai 
stance and the position of the golfer’s 
body in relationship to the ball; 3. the 
waggle and backswing; and 4. the 
downswing and follow-through. In 
order to develop a golf swing that will 
be consistent, powerful and rhythmic- 
ally grooved, a golfer must master 
these four fundamental areas. 

The golf swing is a complex skill 
which makes necessary the mastering 
of a series of coordinated body move- 
ments in order to obtain maximum 
power and consistency. These funda- 
mental body movements must be un- 
derstood and practiced intelligently 
through drills if a player expects to 


improve his game. Most individuals . 


of average coordination are capable 
of breaking a score of 90 consistently 
by practicing correct fundamentals 
which should aid in the development 
of a desirable golf swing. 

A thorough understanding of the 
proper execution of the fundamentals 
of golf should help in the develop- 
ment of good habits of play. It should 
be kept in mind that bad habits, 


which are practiced over a period of 
time, are difficult to overcome. 

In this article, we will attempt to 
analyze and break down the funda- 
mental movements of these four ma- 
jor areas, 


The Grip of the Left and Right Hands 


A proper hand grip is essential to 
a good golf swing since the golfer’s 
hands determine the direction and 
path that the head of the golf club 
will take to contact the. ball. Since his 
hands are the only part of the player 
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which come into contact with the golf 
club, it is obvious that good hand and 
club relationship are necessary. A 
proper golf grip and the action that 
results from this grip help to develop 
a golf swing of maximum power and 
control. A correct grip enables both 
hands to work as a single unit to the 
top of the backswing. An improper 
grip will often result in loss of con- 
trol of the club at the top of the back- 
swing, and consequently a badly hit 


ball with loss of distance and direc- 
tion on contact with the ball. 

There are two accepted golf grips 
in popular. use today. These grips are 
the Vardon or overlapping grip and 
the interlocking grip. In our opinion, 
the overlapping grip is considered 
the more desirable of the two. This 
grip is used most effectively by play- 
ers who have large hands and it en- 
ables the golfer to have a more com- 
pact grip on the club. The interlock- 
ing grip is used more often by 
individuals who have smaller hands. 
This type of grip, although used ef- 
fectively by some golfers, does not 
permit as compact a grip as does the 
overlapping grip. 

Following is an analysis of the sali- 
ent points of the left-hand grip: 1. 
This grip is a combination of the 
fingers and palm on the handle of the 
club. A player should place his left 
hand on the handle so that it is press- 
ed under the pad at the inside heel of 
his palm. Constant pressure should be 
applied on the handle of the club at 
all times with the palm of the play- 
er’s left hand (Illustration 1). 

2. From the muscular pad at the 
inside heel of the palm, the handle of 
the club should be extended diagon- 
ally along the palm between the first 
and second joints of the left fore- 
finger. 

3. The golfer’s fingers should be 
wrapped around the handle so that 
pressure is placed on the last three 
fingers. 

4. The thumb should be placed 
along the leather, slightly to the right 
side of the middle of the handle. 

5. At this point a check of the fol- 
lowing points can be made: The golf- 
er’s left arm should be straight and 
extended away from his body in an 
easy natural position. As he looks 
down, he should see either two or 
three knuckles of his left hand. The 
thumb and forefinger should form a 
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should rest over the middle knuckle 
of the thumb of his left hand. 

2. The club should rest just below 
the palm of his hand between the first \ 
and second joints of his fingers. 

3. His little finger should ride in 
the groove which is formed by the last 
two fingers of his left hand (Illustra- 
tion 3). 

4. Pressure should be applied main- 
ly by the middle two fingers of his 
right hand. 

5. A proper right-hand grip will 
result in a V which is formed by the 
thumb and forefinger of the golfer’s 
right hand. With both hands on the 
handle of the club, a V which is form- 
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ed by the thumb and forefinger of 
both hands should point in the direc- 
: ; tion of the golfer’s right shoulder 
rec- ight V which points toward the golf- (Illustration 4). Illustration 4 
‘rs right shoulder (Illustration 2). 
Ips 6. The grip should be firm and  Gojg Stance and Position of Address 
are vave even pressure. A club should not heidi his feet should ~ tage 
aah sd thadidbe “shunt ance, his feet should normally be 
and BTIppes {veo pre It is essential for a golfer to assume spread about shoulder width apart in 
on, 1 tightening or constriction of the the correct and balanced stance as he d A good gol i 
red nuscles and feels uncomfortable to dd l msquared sien. 4 gPrk SWS 
“o Tas ail addresses the ball. A proper stance is often determined by the position 
his the golfer. ‘ll : ; ; ‘ ‘ 
i will enable him to have the solid of the golfer’s feet in relation to the 
a foundation that is necessary to con- ball and the intended direction of 
heed Grip of the Right Hand trol his legs, arms, and body move- the ball’s flight. The squared stance 
ag Lie ments in a coordinated grooved places him in a position so that his 
b 1. A golfer’s right hand should be swing, thus generating controlled right shoulder is behind his left shoul. 
| a placed on the handle of the club, and wer which is necessary in order to der, and his right foot is behind his 
on the center of the heel of his palm _ strike the ball effectively. For proper left foot parallel to the intended line 
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of flight. 

Stances will vary according to in- 
dividual differences. Some of the 
factors which deterniine stance and 
the relationship of the golfer’s body 
to the location of the ball, are in- 
dividual physical build, length of 
club, coordination, and the type of 
shot. When using a nine iron, a golfer 
stands closest to the ball, and farthest 
away from the ball when he is using 
a driver, 

There are three basic stances that 
a golfer may use: the open stance, 
which places his left foot drawn back 
from the intended line of flight; the 
closed stance, which places his right 
foot drawn back from the intended 
line of flight; and the squared stance, 
which was mentioned earlier, Regard- 
less of the type of stance used, the 
following points should be kept in 
mind: 

1. A golfer’s heels should be on the 
ground and his toes should be turned 
outward slightly. 

2. His weight should be distributed 
evenly between the balls and the heels 
of his feet. 

3. The knees should be flexed 
slightly and pointed inward. 

. His hips should be pushed for- 
ward slightly to avoid having his but- 
tocks pushed out to the rear. He 
should attempt to keep ‘his body as 
erect as possible. 

5. The head and shoulders should 
be brought forward slightly so that 
the golfer’s hands and arms hang free 
from his body. His left arm should be 
straight, but not stiff and tense, and 
should be fully extended at address. 
A straight left arm should be main- 
tained throughout the entire swing 
until the ball has been contacted. _ 

6. His elbows should be tucked 
inward toward one another. A player 
should attempt to keep as close a 
relationship as possible between his 
two arms and still maintain comfort. 
A close relationship of the two arms 
permits them to work together more 
effectively as a unit. 

7. The sole of the club should rest 
flat on the ground with the face per- 

ndicular to the intended line of 
light. , 

8. Just before the start of the back- 
swing, the golfer’s hands should be 
pressed forward slightly to a position 
an inch or two ahead of the ball and 
the clubhead, 

9. The position of addressing the 
ball should be one that enables the 
golfer to line up the ball off the inside 
heel of his left foot for the drive. To 
determine his distance from the ball, 
a beginning golfer should start with 
his hands positioned about 10 inches 
from his waistline. In order to judge 


this distance, he may use the left-hand 
grip as mentioned previously. By plac- 
ing his thumb at the belt buckle and 
spreading the fingers apart, he may, 
by making a minor adjustment, have 
his hands in approximately the correct 
position. | 


The Golf Swing 


In examining the golf swing, we 
must consider three phases: the 
waggle, the backswing, and the down- 
swing. Basic essentials to a good golf 
swing which will be discussed are the 
footwork and shifting of the golfer’s 
weight, his pivot or body turn, the 
hand action for club control, and 
follow-through. 


The Waggle 


The purpose of the waggle is to 
help relax the golfer prior to the start 
of the backswing. It is merely a short 
back and forth movement of the hands 
and arms which carries the club back- 
ward about 12 to 14 inches from the 
ball, and immediately returns the 
clubhead to a position behind the ball. 
This action may be repeated several 
times. Just before the backswing is 
started, the clubhead comes to rest 
on the ground behind the ball. At 
this point there is a shift or forward 
press of the golfer’s body weight to- 
ward his left leg and his hands are 
moved forward an inch or two ahead 
of the ball. From this position he 
starts the backswing. 


The Backswing 


If a golfer has the correct grip, 
proper body relationship to the posi- 
tion of the ball, a comfortable and 
balanced stance with proper weight 
distribution, and correct sitioning 
of his arms and hands slightly ahead 
of the ball, he can begin the back- 
swing. The action of the backswing 
is an almost simultaneous movement 
of his hands, arms, shoulders, and hips 
in that sequence. 

In examining the backswing, the 
following points should receive con- 
sideration: 

1. A golfer’s head should be posi- 
tioned slightly behind the ball, and 
it remains stationary throughout the 
entire swing until the ball has been 
contacted. 

2. He should start the clubhead 
straight back and low to the ground, 
about 30 to 40 inches, and have both 
hands working in unison. 

3. Both hands should be kept lock- 
ed together to prevent any wrist bend 
or rotation. His right hand and arm 
should be kept firm on the backswing 
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to a point where his right elbow and 
wrists break naturally at about hip 
height. 

4. As the clubhead moves back- 
ward, the following movements occur 
simultaneously: The golfer’s hands 
and arms should move in unison from 
his shoulders in a straight line. Both 
arms and elbows should be kept as 
close together as possible. 

A golfer’s weight should be shifted 
from the inside ball and heel of his 
left leg toward the inside ball and 
heel of his right leg. It is important 
that the mass of weight be kept be- 
tween his legs rather than permit an 
overshifting of the weight too far to 
the right. His left knee should break 
slightly inward toward the right so 
that it is pointing directly over or 
slightly behind the ball. The golfer’s 
weight should be carried on the inside 
ball and heel of his left foot. His right 
leg should be pointed slightly inward 
from the moment of address through- 
out the entire backswing. 

About halfway back, and at about 
hip height, his wrists should break 
and remain cocked to the top of the 
backswing. 

His shoulders should turn as far 
around as possible without destroying 
balance and comfort. 

His shoulders should be turned, 
while his hips are restrained as much 
as possible. An excellent check to 
determine if he is making a proper 
shoulder turn is to see if his chin is 
contacting the top of his left shoulder 
at the completion of the shoulder 
turn, 

At this point it is important to note 
that the golfer’s head should be posi- 
tioned behind the ball, and it should 
remain stationary throughout the en- 
tire swing until the ball has been 
contacted, 

A golfer’s hips must not be turned 
too soon. His shoulders should turn 
first, and they should initiate the 
lateral turn of his hips which should 
be restrained and kept to a minimum. 

His wrists should be cocked natur- 
ally as they reach hip height and the 
following points should be given con- 
sideration: His right elbow should be 
positioned near the side of his body 
and pointed toward the ground. As 
the cocked wrists are continued back- 
ward, his right palm should be facing 
upward. His palm should be contin- 
ued backward toward the right, bring- 
ing the thumb of his right hand to- 
ward his right shoulder. Then his 
right wrist should be bent inward, and 


the golfer should attempt to have: his. 


knuckles touch the back of his wrist. 
His right wrist and forearm should 
be itioned under the shaft of the 
club at the top of the backswing. 
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A-golfer’s left arm should be straight, and at the top of 
the backswing there should be a slight inward break of 
his wrist. 

At the top of the backswing he should check the follow- 
ing points carefully: 

1. His hands should maintain a firm grip on the club, 

2. His head should be slightly behind the ball, and 
should remain stationary until the ball has been contacted. 

3. There should be an inward break of his right and 
left wrists, 

4. The palm of his right hand should be upward, his 
forearm should be positioned under the shaft of the club, 
and his right elbow should be close to the side of his body. 

5. His arms should be positioned as close together as 

ssible. 

6. The left knee should be pointed over or just slightly 
behind the ball. 

7. His right knee should be cups inward slightly, 
and his weight should be carried on the inside ball and 
heel of his right foot. 

8. The shoulders should be rotated as far as possible 
to the right without destroying the comfort and balance 
of the golfer. His chin should contact his left shoulder at 
the completion of the backswing. 

9. There should be a minimum rotation of his hips or 
a lateral plane. 


The Downswing and Follow-Through 


From the top of the backswing an almost simultaneous 
series of movements should occur, starting with a shift of 
the golfer’s weight from his right toward his left foot, a 
forward thrust of his hips, a rotation of his shoulders and 
arms to the left, and finally a delayed action of his wrists 
and hands to obtain maximum whip and hitting power. 
The golfer should practice and develop a smooth co- 
ordinated downswing which operates in one continuous 
movement from the top of the backswing to the follow- 
through after contacting the ball. 

An analysis of the downswing presents the following 
points for consideration: 

1. The start of the downswing should begin with the 
feet: Since at the top of the backswing the golfer’s weight 
has been transferred to his right foot, the downswing 
should begin with a shift of his weight toward his left 
foot. To facilitate this action many professional golfers 
recommend that the golfer get his right knee moving to 
the left into the ball. His left foot should be flat on the 
ground to give him a feeling of hitting the ball off a firm 
left side. 

2. His hips should be brought forward, with the left 
hip leading the way and starting the initia] action. The 
shoulders should be rotated to the left. Proper hip and 
shoulder action should result in having his hands and 
clubhead pulled downward toward the proper plane of 
the swing. It is important that the initial action begin 
with the hips rather than permit his hands to start it. 
Initial action by the hands or excessive rotation of the 
hips to the left will usually place the golfer in a golf plane 
swing from the outside in, and result in a slice. Proper 
hip, shoulder, arm, hand, and wrist action should result 
in a golf swing from the inside out. This type of swing 
will result in a slightly hooked ball which produces greater 
distance on the shot. 

3. His right elbow should be om as close to his body 
as possible until his hands reach the hitting zone, which 
is slightly below m, tog His hands should be delayed 
as long as possible before contacting the ball. 

4. As his hands reach the hitting zone, it is important 


(Concluded on page 62) 
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here is no equal 


The next time someone suggests you save money 
with another supporter, remember these facts: 


Bike makes more athletic supporters than 
anyone else. 


Bike could make a cheaper supporter. 


But Bike prefers to make the best— because 
the best supporter is the cheapest for you in 
the long rua (outlasts any other brand). 
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@ You can’t run your meets without an effi- 
cient system of recording results. This is the 
original recording and filing method in field. 
@ These cards are sold in sets. Each set con- 
sists of one card for each event plus a Sum- 
mary Filing Folder for recording results and 
other pertinent data. 

®@ Start ao per t record system by ordere 
ing a set for each of your meets. 

90¢ per set 
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SNOW-PROOF was originally developed 
50 years ago for snow-pr hunters’ 
and trappers’ boots—now used for recon- 
ditioning leather goods of all kinds. Ideal 
for use by athletic departments on all 
leather goods—football, baseball, track 
shoes, —_ footballs, etc. Odorless, col- 
orless, not sticky. Prevents mildew. Stops 
dry rot. Write for free sample and prices 
on your letterhead. 
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Line Drills 
(Continued from page 8) 


lineman blocks the defensive lineman 
away from the imaginary path of the 
ball-carrier, and the lineman closest 
to the hole blocks the linebacker. The 
third offensive player runs straight 
ahead. Each defender attempts to free 
himself from the blocker and tackle 
the correct dummy first. We also use 
a double-team block on the lineman 
and leave the linebacker untouched. 
He is coached to determine the direc- 
tion of the play and to tackle the 
proper dummy. 

Occasionally the coach will call for 
a pass protection block and the mid- 


dle lineman will block the player 
ahead of him, while the outside line- 
men assume a blocking position on 
the dummies. As shown in Diagram 
6, the linebacker is expected to react 
to this type of blocking by retreating 
five to six yards as rapidly as possible. 
In this drill, all of the offensive line- 
men are considered as interior line- 
men, and the linebacker will not re- 
treat if one of the three crosses the 
line of scrimmage to advance down- 
field. 

Because of limited coaching person- 
nel, each new phase of teaching is 
started by cl ven with only one 
group at a time. This method permits 
individual instruction at a time when 
it is needed most. When our defen- 
sive players are trained so that they 


rarely tackle the wrong dummy, we 
feel it is safe to set up as many as 
three groups between four dummies 
(Diagram 7). Thus the coach is able 
to supervise a larger number of play 
ers and each player receives more 
practice. 

We have used these drills extensive 
ly and found they not only teach our 
players to determine the pressure ol 
a block, but also give invaluable prac 
tice in the defensive maneuvers. Be 
cause there is no time limit, eacl 
player becomes accustomed to con 
tinuing his maximum effort until he 
makes the tackle or the whistle is 
blown. The players learn that tackles 
are often made after a blocker ha: 
made his initial contact. 

Although this series of drills was 


designed to meet a specific defensive 
need, it has become our primary 
method of blocking practice. Equal 
attention is given to both offensive 
and defensive fundamentals. Correc 
tions and suggestions are offered to 
all players by the coach. Excellent 
opportunity is provided to demon 
strate that a blocker’s job has only 
started with contact and a block must 
be maintained in order to be effec 
tive. 

The players enjoy the competitive 
aspect of these drills, and because of 
the wide variety of skills involved, in- 
terest is maintained even during ex- 
tended periods of time. Little time 
is spent on other line blocking drills 
since most of the fundamentals are 
well covered. 
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For “jrack 


Built for speed, minimum weight . . . snug, 
non-chafing fit. Red or black duck uppers 
with white tape supporting stays. Non-slip 
crepe rubber sole. Men’s and boys’ sizes. For 
outdoor or indoor track sports, 


CONVERSE 


TRACK STAR 


aS 3 


For “Jennies 


Famous as the finest for tennis: COURT 
STAR (lace-to-toe) and NET KING (circu- 
lar vamp) with Pinpoint Design Molded 
Sole. SLIPNOT (lace-to-toe and circular 
vamp) with Non-Skid Molded Sole. Men’s 
and women’s sizes. 


CONVERSE 
e COURT STAR 
e NET KING 
e® SLIPNOT 





Pace-setting design, the best of 

materials, precision construction, rugged 
durability for extra years of use. . . 
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Medart is the universal favorite among 

all gymnasium apparatus. Write for catalog. 


“ENGINEERED QUALITY” : 
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GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 





Consult the world’s most experienced 
authority on all gym eguipment problems. 
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ight leg and then go into a series of 
ops to keep from fouling. In addi- 
ion, exponents of the Minnesota dis- 
us style actually attempt to incor- 
orate at least part of the reverse into 
he actual throw. 

Some coaches do not feel that the 
verage thrower should ever be taught 
» reverse early in his career so the 
1omentum can be incorporated into 
ower for delivery. Rather, orthodox 
elivery where the discus leaves the 
and before the feet reverse should 
e emphasized. In fact, one of the 
ommon faults made by inexperi- 
nced throwers is their lack of under- 
anding of the function of a reverse. 
‘oo often they reverse prematurely, 
nd lose contact with the ground, be- 
ore they have taken all the power 
rom the drive up into the-discus. 

In the case of great athletes such 
s Gordien and Fitch, it may be pos- 
ible to lose contact with the ground 
ith the right leg at just the right 
moment, so that a little momentum 
‘rom the reverse itself can be used 
effectively on the discus. However, 
the majority of discus throwers are 
ot experienced enough to attempt it, 
and for these the reverse must only 
be a recovery action from the throw. 
in order to help prevent fouling, the 
feet should reverse, following the re- 
lease of the discus, 


Competitive Tactics 


On meet days the coach should try 
to keep his athletes relaxed during 
the competition. This point is par- 
ticularly true in throwing events be- 
cause the natural inclination is to 
throw it a mile, and too often this 
desire leads to gritted teeth and a 
tenseness which makes maximum per- 
formance impossible. Almost without 
exception, after a great performance, 
the athlete has remarked, threw easy 
or I didn’t think I had a good one. 
These observations are true because 
maximum performance is possible 
only when an athlete’s muscles are 
relaxed, and it is only on rare oc- 
casions that the average athlete has 
a completely relaxed performance. 

When athletes are confined to a 
circle, as in the throwing events, hey 
are presented with additional com- 
petitive psychological problems. The 
fear of fouling is always present and 
competitive tactics should recognize 
this problem. Excitement, tension, 
and desire to lose the discus in flight 
are the causes of fouling. A thorough 
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The Discus Analyzed 


(Continued from page 38) 


warm-up and a calm discussion with 
the coach before competition plays an 
important part in relieving this anxie- 
ty and tension. In addition, the ath- 
lete must always take his practice 
throws with a turn from within a 
circle (most major meets provide a 
practice circle for this purpose), to 
get the feel of the surface and the 
exact rhythm of the turn within the 
8 foot, 2 inch area. The athlete who 
warms up and turns outside the circle 
can usually be expected to foul when 
competition begins. Going into the 
competitive area cold merely adds 
another problem when he starts to 
throw from the confined area. 

The athlete should also plan to 
make his first throw in competition 
a safe throw. In the initial effort, 
concentration should be on relaxa- 
tion, form, and rhythm and not on 
maximum distance. Often this so- 
called safe, relaxed throw is a fine 
one that qualifies the athlete for the 
finals, but in any case it grooves him 
for succeeding efforts. Sometimes the 
first throw is good enough so that he 
can explode on succeeding throws, 
and even take a gamble or two for 
distance. However, if the first throw 
is not one which grooves the athlete 
for later throws, and he attempts to 
go all-out on his initial appearance, 
a foul is often the result, because few 
athletes can settle themselves in major 
competition on their first effort. 

Several other items should be con- 
sidered when tactics for competition 
are being planned, Such things as 
keeping warm by exercise between 
throws, and using a raincoat, blanket, 
and towel in bad weather are ele- 
mentary. The athlete must also pay 
particular attention to competitive 
conditions such as wind direction and 
temperature that may change during 
the meet. He must also check to see 
that meet officials smooth and level 
the circle area from time to time. The 
discus circle takes more hard wear 
than any other competitive area, and 
stepping, turning or landing in low 
spots made by previous competitors 
does not lead to efficient throwing. 

Competition in threatening weath- 
er should also be given consideration. 
Many fine discus men have lost in 
competition in inclement weather or 
on poorly constructed circles because 
of their failure to concentrate on a 
good throw on the second, third or 
fourth efforts. Often the circle may 
be firm for these early throws, but 
impossible later in the competition 


due to wear or rain. When a situation 
of this type appears inevitable, con- 
centration and a good throw during 
early competition become a vital fac- 
lor in winning and losing. 


Training Program for the 
Discus Throw 


In most form events, athletes tend 

to undertrain rather than overtrain. 
The discus throw in particular is an 
event where few throwers ever reach 
their true potential as college athletes, 
and on the high school leve] it is just 
not possible to master this event com- 
pletely due to physical immaturity 
and the brief years of training. It is 
interesting to note that Consolini and 
Gordien, the world’s two most con- 
sistent discus greats, were in their 
prime when they were 30 years old 
and over, and after they had spent 
literally thousands of hours practic- 
ing. 
Strength and body mechanics of 
throwing are the basis for discus train- 
ing. Men like Gordien and Parry 
O’Brien placed great emphasis on the 
strength factor and did considerable 
weight training to improve their 
strength. However, both athletes 
spent as much or more time thinking 
and working on their actual discus 
throwing technique. To divorce 
strength from technique in discus 
throwing is impossible, and to decide 
that one area is more important than 
the other does not make much sense. 
However, every year we see big, strong 
athletes never reach their true po- 
tential because they simply do not 
realize, or possibly ignore, the corre- 
lation between championship per- 
formance and hard, fatiguing work 
in the discus circle itself. Consolini 
and Gordien are two of many con- 
crete examples that years, and not 
weeks and months, of concentration 
are essential to world records and the 
approach to true potential. 

Our finest discus men, almost with- 
out exception, had a passion for the 
event. Some like Iness, O’Brien, and 
Drummond gave up promising foot- 
ball careers so that they could con- 
centrate on the discus throw during 
the fall months, and others have made 
similar sacrifices. 

In approaching the actual training 
for throwing the discus, the experi- 
ences of the world’s greatest throwers 
have recently revised and determined 
the program. Today across America 
at both the high school and the col- 
lege level, discus men are spending 
more time in the gymnasium during 
the off-season on weights, parallel 
bars, and in the handball courts than 
they ever did before. As a result, the 
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HEY, COACH! 
Coaching Helps on Approval 


(0 Charge Athletic Association [] Charge Library 
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INSTRUCTO MAGNETIC COACHING BOARDS 
All Coaching Boards are 24” x 36” framed in 
varnished oak. The playing field is screen-printed 
on a green metal chalkboard surface. Each board 
comes complete with 12 Red and 12 Ivory mag- 
nefs, magnetic chalkholder, magnetic eraser and 
Tilt-Rite stand. 


FOOTBALL COACHES 
(] Magnetic Coaching Board 
Unprinted face and above equipment 
[] Magnetic Football Coaching Board 
With equipment (illustrated above) 
(Extra Magnets—Red or Ilvory—$2.40 per Doz.) 
[] Folding Floor Easel . 5.95 
(C0 “The T Formation from A to Z” ........ 4.50 
() Special Football Record & Score Book ... 2.50 
C) “Pigskin Tactics” .... 
(C “How to Scout Football” .... 
(] Coaching Kit in Tufide Zipper Case 
[[] Coaching Kit in Leather Zipper Case _.. 
BASKETBALL COACHES 
(1 “Coaching & Managing High School 
Basketball’ 
C] “Fund tal q 
Winning Basketball” 2.0... 
() “Encyclopedia of Basketball Drills” ...... 
() Basketball Scoring-Scouting-Record Book 
(] Coaching Kit in Tufide Zipper Case 
[_] Coaching Kit in Leather Zipper Case _.. 
BASEBALL COACHES 
(1) “Modern Baseball Strategy” 
C) “Championship Baseball from Little 
League to Big League” 
C1 “Winn'ng Hieh Schoo! Baseball” _...... 
TRACK COACHES 
(CO “Modern Track & Field’ 
C] “Coaching H.S. Track & Field’ 
[] “So You Want to Be a Sprinter” 
OTHER ITEMS 
(C) “Treatment & Prevention of 
Athletic Injuries” 
[] Athletic Directors Handbook 
() Athletic Directors Record System 
™ “Physical Ed. Demonstrations Made Easy $2.00 
(0 “Tennis for Children” 1.95 
C] “Techniques of Athletic Training” 
[| “Physical Education Handbook” 
[[] Record of Equipment Issued 
3 books for 
[] Coaches & Officials Schedule Book .... 


G!ANT WHIRLPOOL — cuts injury recovery time 
in halfl Write for details. 


SCHOOL-AID COMPANY 


200-A Chester Avenue, Danville, Ill. 
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$ 2.70 
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discus standards continue to rise. 

A discus aspirant simply cannot 
hope to approach championship sta- 
ture unless he takes this scientific 
approach to the event. The use of 
weights and other gymnasium appara- 
tus to strengthen the legs, arms, and 
torso, and speed games such as hand- 
ball and badminton for coordination 
and speed are the basic off-season re- 

uirements. Too often, our finest 

iscus po pas are excellent football 
players and a concentrated fall train- 
ing program is impossible. If a fall 
training program is possible, it should 
be spent in concentrated work on 
technique and body building, with 
emphasis on throwing daily. It is just 
not possible for a thrower to become 
muscle bound, and a thousand or 
more throws during the fall constitute 
a big step toward reaching potential 
in track meets the following spring. 

Ideally, an athlete’s summer activity 
should consist of heavy labor or a 
gymnasium program for strength, and 
games such as tennis and handball to 
maintain and develop speed and co- 
ordination. Then when fall discus 
training time arrives, the athlete can 
a gg a greater part of his time on 
the complicated technique of actual 
throwing. 

The total amount of time a thrower 
can put in on actual practice varies. 
Roland Nilsson, when he threw for 
Michigan, often spent two hours dur- 
ing the afternoon in the discus area. 
On many occasions he put in more 
than half of this time in actual throw- 
ing from the circle. The remaining 
time was usually spent in warm-up 
and work on his other event, the shot 
put. We have seen Gordien, Drum- 
mond, Koch, and others throw con- 
stantly for an hour or more. While 
the novice would develop blisters and 
lose coordination due to fatigue on 
this program, we can see how neces- 
sary these men feel constant technique 
work is to them. 

A final factor in the type of train- 
ing discus throwers require must deal 
with speed. Contrary to the beliefs 
held in some quarters, speed can be 
developed with proper work in all 
events. In races on the track strength 
itself is speed, because as a man be- 
comes stronger and has more endur- 
ance, he can carry a faster pace long- 
er. As an athlete becomes stronger, 
the implement becomes lighter and 
he can handle it easier and faster. In 
short, he has developed speed of de- 
livery by gaining strength. However, 
in discus throwing that type of speed 
is not enough, because speed and ac- 
celeration during the turn are vital. 
Constant thinking and practice work 
on trying to increase this rate of speed 


of acceleration must be done, for the 
greatest single factor in throwing is 
the proper application of the mo- 
mentum built up by the turn. The 
increasing tempo of the preliminary 
swing, confidence in the turn, in- 
creased leg and body strength, and 
hundreds of well-executed throws all 
contribute to more speed for the 
thrower if he works conscientiously 
during his training periods. 

The distribution of work through- 
out a week of training for a discus 
thrower is complicated by the fact 
that quite often he is also competing 
in another event such as the shot put. 
Assuming that he is a specialist with 
the discus, a training program for a 
week during mid-season might be as 
follows: 

MONDAY (Review Day): Take a 
warm-up with thorough calisthenics 
and do enough jogging and short 
sprinting to break a sweat before do- 
ing any throwing. Start the actual 
workout by throwing at least ten 
throws from a stand. Spend the next 
half hour or so working on the mis- 
takes made or difficulties encounter- 
ed in the last Saturday’s competition, 
so that the remaining practice time 
for the week can be spent on a sound 
basis. End the workout with a little 
sprinting, followed by a shower. 

TUESDAY (Distance Day): The 
warm-up should be the same as it 
was on Monday. Throw at least ten 
throws from a stand in the power 
position. Then prepare mentally and 
physically to throw about seven or 
eight hard, fast throws for distance. 
If the form corrections made on Mon- 
day are constant with this hard throw- 
ing for distance, and fatigue is not 
present, as many as 15 hard throws 
can be taken. End the workout with 
some sprinting, followed by a shower. 

WEDNESDAY (Work Day): The 
warm-up should be the same as it was 
on Monday. The practice time should 
be spent on hard, repeated throwing 
from a stand in the power position, 
and also with the full turn from the 
circle. This is the day that the athlete 
should extend himself in hard work. 
When fatigue sets in, speed and co- 
ordination decrease proportionally 
and turning in the circle should be 
stopped. If more work is desired, the 
athlete can end the workout with 
more stand throwing. The athlete 
should sprint a little, and then take 
a shower. 


THURSDAY The 


(Form 
warm-up should be the same as it was 
on Monday. An athlete may be a little 
tired from Wednesday’s work and he 
should be starting to rest for Satur- 
day’s competition. This day should 
be spent on easy form work, and the 


Day): 
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RUBBER ELASTIC BANDAGE 


STANDS OUT BECAUSE IT STANDS UP 


under constant use—With a tensile strength greater than any competitive bandage, amazing 
new. ACE has increased resistance to tearing built into every strand. Even after repeated wear 
and laundering, ACE continues to provide firm, anatomically correct support. 


under higher heat—Even 15 hours of dry heat sterilization at 320° F. can’t wilt this new ACE... 
the specially developed rubber threads retain elasticity to a degree never thought possible before. 


for maximum economy — Specify ACE hospital packaging. Individually polyethylene wrapped 
bandages, 2”, 2/2”, 3” or 4” widths, in boxes of twelve...6” width in boxes of six. Readily avail- 
able from your nearby distributor—the single source for most of your hospital supplies. 


BECTON, DICKINSON AND COMPANY: RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 


B-D AND ACE ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS OF BECTON, DICKINSON AND COMPANY 68859 
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AIR OVER 
A TRAMPOLIN? 


choose a 


A Gym Master trampolin is made better where it counts most 
with 16 direct points of support to the perimeter frame, MORE 
supports than any other trampolin. It’s “‘Fast-Fold Action” 
allows the Gym Master to be folded easily by one man in seconds. 
Exclusive “‘Super-Safe All Clear Understructure” guarantees 
absolute performer safety. ONLY a Gym Master has the “‘Quick 
Turn Adjuster”, a special feature that completely eliminates 
sagging trampolin bed. 





nylon web bed on a 
9 ft. x 15 ft. frame 


THE JUMBO... 7 ff. x 14 f. 
nylon web bed on a 
10 ft. x 17 ft. frame 


FENNER HAMILTON TRAMPOLIN CO. 


3200 SOUTH ZUNI STREET «+ ENGLEWOOD, COLORADO 
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NO LIME BURNS OR EYE INJURIES 


Marking playing fields with lime is a dangerous 
procedure. Why risk body burns, irritation or eye 
injuries? Use “WHiTELINE” . . . does not contain 
any free lime or alkali and is perfectly safe. 

Not only are burns eliminated but ‘““WHITELINE” 
will not dissolve in the rain as quickly as lime and 
will maintain a clear mark when used either wet 
or dry. 

HERE ARE A FEW OF THE MANY “WHITELINE” USERS: 
ALFRED @ BETHANY-PENIEL @ CLARKSON @ COLUMBIA 
C.C.N.Y. @ CONNECTICUT @ DARTMOUTH © HOFSTRA 


HOWARD @ MEMPHIS STATE @ OHIO WESLEYAN @ PURDUE 
UNION e@ UPSALA @ VASSAR @ VERMONT @ WEST POINT 


Write for complete information 
and sample. 
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d 53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7. 
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areas he felt it necessary to concen- 
trate on during Monday's workout 
should be repeated. If he is grooved, 
he can end the workout with one or 
two hard throws. 

FRIDAY (Rest Day): Most discus 
men do nothing the day before com- 
petition. Some do take a light warm- 
up, but they generally stay away from 
the discus area. 

SATURDAY (Meet Day): On the 
day of competition, a complete re- 
view of competitive problems and a 
plan for meeting them should be 
made prior to the start of competi- 
tion. 


Baseball Scoring 


(Continued from page 10) 


volved were placed after the words, 
double out, on the left. The same 
procedure was followed in the case 
of a triple out. A check mark was 
placed after the appropriate words if 
a pick-off, a steal, an attempted steal 
or a balk occurred, and after infield 
fly if an infield fly was ruled. 

When a batter struck out, a K was 
placed after the O at the top of the 
right-hand column. In the case of a 
fly ball to center field, an F-8 was 
placed after the O. A batter who walk- 
ed was indicated by a W after the J, 
directly under the O. If he hit safely 
and received a double, a check mark 
was placed after the 2, etc. All of this 
chain was in addition to the re- 
corded action on the simulated field 
shown in the center of the chart. The 
purpose of checking the columns was 
to make it possible to interpret the 
chart at a glance. A coach could then 
look oyer the chart and make quick 
decisions during the game. Later he 
could study the play-by-play account 
more carefully and make decisions for 
future games, 

Another advantage of this method 
of recording is the fact that it can be 
used to publicize the games. Sports 
writers, even though they are not pres- 
ent at the games, can use the charts to 
give accurate, interesting, play-by-play 
reports of the contests. 

As an illustration, the chart on 
page 10 is reproduced to show an 
actual game situation. The wavy line 
indicating a bounding ball would be 
drawn on the actual chart in red. 

Black was the first batter. The first 
pitch was a called strike. The next 
two were balls, one high, the other 
inside, Black swung at and missed the 
fourth pitch and fouled the next one 
back into the screen. He hit the next 
pitch into right field for a single. The 
right fielder caught the ball on the 
second bounce and threw to the sec- 
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ond baseraan. The second batter was 
called out on strikes. The third batter 
drew a walk. 

With the walk, Black went to sec- 
ond. This is shown by the encircled 
W3 on the dotted line from first to 
second. The 3 means that the third 
batter received a walk. 

While pitching to the fourth batter, 
the pitcher was able to pick Black off 
second. The pick-off play went from 
the pitcher to the second baseman, so 
the 1-4 is placed after the words, pick- 
off in Black’s chart. The # in paren- 
thesis indicates the player at bat when 
the play occurred. 


Knee Injuries 


(Continued from page 31) 


planted on the ground with the knee 
bent. 

A basketball player, making a run- 
ning jump shot, lands on the side of 
his foot with his knee bent and heard 
something snap. Both athletes may, 
or may not, complain of their knees 
being locked. They may, or may not, 
be able to straighten their knees. 

Symptoms: If the knee is locked, 
then swelling comes immediately. If 
the patient stands, he keeps his knee 
bent and his heel off the ground, with 
his weight on the ball of his foot. In 
examining the knee, push down on 
the patella gently, and there will be 
a sensation of resistance due to the 
wedging of bones. There will also be 
extreme tenderness over the side of 
the cartilage and along the medial 
collateral ligament. 

Diagnosis: If locking takes place, 
diagnosis is easily confirmed, but 
where there is no history, or it is a 
transitory factor, then only generali- 
zations can be made. The patient 
should be referred to an orthopedic 
surgeon for his diagnosis. 

If there is locking in the joint, im- 
mediate reduction is necessary. If 
there is none, the injury should be 
treated the same as other lateral liga- 
ment sprains. 

Immediate Treatment: If the tear 
is one that cannot be reduced, then 
an immediate operation is indicated. 

If the reduction is successful, then 
we are dealing with a sprained lateral 
ligament. Careful attention must be 
given to physiotherapy to minimize 
quadriceps atrophy. 


External Semilunar Cartilage or 
Lateral Meniscus Tear 


Causal Factors: The player was hit 
on the inside of his knee, his foot was 
planted on the ground, and his knee 
was bent slightly. 

Symptoms: The symptoms are the 
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HODGMAN ATHLETIC CLOTHING 


Used _and endorsed by leading teams and athletes 





142 Dork Green. NO. 144 Forest Green. NO. 140, NO. 149, 
159 Navy, Maroon, Royal Bive, Scarlet, Cardinal Tan, 
Gold, Green and Black. 








NO. 144 NYLON WARM UP JACKET 

Lightweight, windproof jacket for quick ‘‘warm-up’’. Gets player warm, keeps him warm but does not 
cause excessive perspiration. Made from genuine Nylon with thin coating of Neoprene which contains 
no rubber. by pe d particularly full with extra under arm sleeve length. 
Zipper front and pleated beck “to provide about 6 inches of extra fullness. Elastic at wrists. 

NO. 144 SIZES: Sm., Med., lg. and X Large. LENGTH: 30”. WT.: 13 ozs. 


LIST PRICE: $12.20 TEAM PRICE: $9.15 


NO. 149 FAMOUS SIDELINE PARKA 
Warm and windproof parkas durably made of extra strong, waterproof, vat dyed rubberized fabric 
doubled to a bianket lining material. All seams are double stitched. Raglan. shoulder and full cut 
te allow ample room for pads. Full skirt so that garment will go under the seat and over the knees 
when player is seated. Nickeled, rust proof buckles in front. Extra large slash pockets placed high 
to make easily accessible when seated on ben 
NO. 149 SIZES: Med. and lg. LENGTH: 45”. 


LIST PRICE: $20.45 TEAM PRICE: $15.30 


NO. 150 DELUXE HOODED CAPE 

These warm and windproof capes have been designed to get players in and out of Bo -nser quickly. 
Durably made of warm, waterproof, extra strong vat dyed rubberized fabric doubled to a blanket lining 
material. All seams are double stitched. Raglan shoulders and full cut allow wee for pods and provide 
complete protection for body, knees and seat when player is sitting, | is 
held together by fastener at neck and by player keeping hands in specially detigned inside pockets as 


shown in illustretion. 
NO. 150 SIZE: Lg. only. LENGTH: 45”. Available in other lengths on special order. WT.: 31% Ibs. 


LIST PRICE: $16.30 TEAM PRICE: $12.25 
NO. 140 LITTLE LEAGUER CAPE 


Here's real protection for Little League and Junior Footballers. Has all the big league features, style, 
same material and appearance as our No. 150. item not stocked, allow 4-6 weeks delivery. 

NO. 140 SIZES: Large boys size only — for 15 year olds or less, up to 135 Ib. weight. WT.: 2% Ibs. 
LENGTH: 38”. Available in other lengths on special order. 

LIST PRICE: $13.35 TEAM PRICE: $9.95 


NEW! NO. 142 NYLON WRESTLER PULLOVER 

with John W. Fitzgerald, Varsity Wrestling Coach of Reavis High School, 
Oaklawn, Hittacte. Controls perspiration for weight | aon Wrestler con lose from 5 to 7 Ibs. 
in average workout. Cut and design creates y fo any movement. Made of 
tear resistant, lightweight nylon, coated with Hod "s lusive H lite which is uneffected by 


persp . t has elastic at neck, wrists and waiet. 
NO. 142 SIZES: B — 115-133 ibs. ‘_ ow casa 


A — 93-112 Ibs. Li 
C — 137-154 Ibs. Middleweight. D — 165-1 —E — 194+ Ibs. Heavyweigh' 
LIST PRICE: $12.20 





ch. 
Available in other lengths on special order. WT.: 5 Ibs. 




















tweight. 
Ibs. Light Heavyweight. 
TEAM PRICE: $9.15 


NO. 159 BAND PARKA 

Smartly styled parke designed specially for bands. Made like No. 149 with similar design features 
and same warm, waterproof material. Parka hood has zipper closure which permits hood to fold back 
to give cape like effect. Hood lining is ilab! dard color than rest of parka for 
= — color contrast. Has snap fastener closure and two large slash pockets placed one en each side 

ront 

NO. 159 SIZES: EXTRA SMALL — Boys and Misses 12-14 — Length 40”. SMALL — Boys and Misses 
16-18 — Le 40”. MEDIUM — Boys 42 — Length 45”. LARGE — Boys 46 — Length 486”. Available 


in other lengths on special order. 
DELIVERY: 4 to 6 weeks from receipt of order — item not stocked. 





WT:. 4 Ibs. 2 ozs. 
LIST PRICE: $21.95 BAND PRICE: $16.45 
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DAE SPANJTAN FAMILY OF 
yore ee aoe ECTLONISTS 


PATTERN CUTTER + 
EXTRAORDINARY 


When Cousin Priscilla cuts our pat- 
terns, you can be sure of one thing 
—there’s no skimping! She trims 
them full and true. Another reason 
why Spanjian Athletic Clothing fits 
comfortably and looks sharp. 


( CUSTOM SERVICE- 
VICE PRESIDENT 


a . 


am, 


unt Clara You 


Clara maintains and insures proper 
delivery scheduling with annoying 
efficiency. Her virtues: the memory 
of an elephant, the efficiency of an 
1.B.M. Another reason why Span- 
jian is the leader in its field. 


Henrietta holds one of our most im- 
portant jobs with the diligence of a 
Top Sergeant and the eye of an 
Eagle. While you wouldn’t call her 
lovable, nevertheless, she can spot 
a dropped stitch at 30 paces. An- 
other reason why Spanjian leads 
in quality Athletic Clothing. 


NCS 


OS SENG 


CHIEF KNITTING 
ENGINEER 


LIONS 


a> 


A girl who truly tends to her knit- 
ting. Lucy Ann would rather suffer 
public scorn than drop one stitch. 
A tireless worker, an uncompromis- 
ing craftsman with the patience of 
Job. Another reason why Spanjian 
Knitwear leads the field. 


Write to: P.O. Box 3111, 
Pasadena, California 
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Revolutionary Pressure Line Marker 


Proven over many years by 
leading Colleges, High Schools, 
and Prep Schools 


Here are the big advantages it offers you: 
Will operate on athletic fields of all types. 
Sprays a line of uniform density and width. 
No fuzzy and ragged edges. 

A better line in half the time. 
Exceptionally fine for marking on grass, 
cinder, track, clay, etc. 


See your dealer or write us direct. 


SUPREME MARKERS 
HACKETTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY 














same as they were for an internal 
semilunar cartilage tear, except that 
there is tenderness on the outside over 
the site of the cartilage. There may, 
or may not, be a locked joint, depend- 
ing upon the severity of the injury. 

Diagnosis; Diagnosis should be bas- 
ed on the patient’s history and an 
examination the following day. The 
patient should be referred to an or- 
thopedic surgeon for his diagnosis. 

Immediate Treatment: Treatment 
is the same as described for an in- 
ternal cartilage tear. 

The trainer who has a thorough 
knowledge of knee injuries will know 
what to expect when he hears the his- 
tory of the injured athlete. He can 
visualize what probably happened 
and knows better how to approach 
the problem at hand. If there is any 
abnormal amount of lateral, posterior 
or anterior motion, the knee motion 
must be restricted at once. Where 
there is a locking of the joint, an im- 
mediate reduction is necessary. Cer- 
tain findings on the field will warrant 
the immediate attention of an ortho- 
pedic surgeon. In any case, the in- 
jured athlete should be moved on a 
stretcher and a cold compress or band- 
age should be applied immediately 
to lessen the amount of hemorrhage. 
Since the trainer was present he 
knows the degree of seriousness, and 
it is his responsibility to see that the 
athlete receives proper treatment. 

After application of a cold com- 
press for a period of 24 hours more 
or less, then the application of taping 
serves a double purpose. Its primary 
objective is to force the fluid out of 
the joint and to help support the 
knee. The back of the leg is open; 
therefore, it does not interfere with 
the vascular system. Those patients 
whom the doctor does not feel it ne- 
cessary to hospitalize are put on 
crutches. 

Heat should not be applied for 48 
hours after the injury and then 
should be used moderately. At first, 
just enough heat should be applied 
to increase circulation in order to 
start the healing process. Then the 
heat should be followed by a series 
of static exercises on the training 
table, where the patient tenses and re- 
laxes his thigh muscles. A pillow is 
folded under the knee when the knee 
is flexed. The knee is actively extend- 
ed with toes pointed, held for three 
counts, and returned to the flexed 
position. These exercises should be 
done three times daily, about ten to 
fifteen times, progressing as time goes 
on. As the knee becomes stronger, 
support should be removed from un- 
der it and the exercises should be re- 
peated. The exercises should be in- 
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creased gradually. Then the patient 
should recline on his back over the 
table, raise his leg and work on the 
hamstring muscles. The next progres- 
sive step is to add a 5 pound weight 
:o the boot as soon as the quadriceps 
are strong enough. This weight should 
ve lifted 50 times, and when the knee 
is fully extended, the position should 
»e held for a count of three. The most 
mportant factor is full extension, Ex- 
rcise should not be speeded up be- 
ause the objective is to build up the 
auscle tissue. Increase the weight to 
‘5 pounds and have the athlete lift 
t 50 times. Keep on increasing until 

50 pound weight can be lifted 50 
imes. 

When the athlete is ready to re- 
ume running, at first he should run 
traight ahead, with no twisting or 
urning. After the lateral motion of 
he knee is normal, cutting is allowed 
vith strapping or the use of an ade- 
juate knee brace. 


The Hitter 
(Continued from page 38) 


n tight and jams the hitter, as Walt 
‘Moose” Moryn of the Cubs describes 
t. When the pitcher is in the hole, he 
should get the ball over. When the 
batter is in the hole, he should pitch 
oO spots, 

4. The change-of-pace is extremely 
important in successful pitching. The 
art of hitting is dependent upon good 
timing. If this is true, the pitcher has 
the responsibility of upsetting the 
batter’s timing, and he does so by 
changing the speeds of his pitches. 
Ed Lopat, the former Yankee south- 
paw, was sometimes termed a junk 
thrower. If they termed Lopat’s assort- 
ment of pitches as junk, at least they 
should have correctly called him a 
pitcher because Eddie was a true pit- 
cher out on thé mound. His pitching 
success was due to his ability to 
change speeds. He had four or five 
speeds for each pitch, and we do not 
think they could be termed slow, 
slower, and slowest. Like Sal Maglie, 
Lopat would throw breaking pitches 
off the corner and get the batter off 
balance, and then he would throw his 
fast ball by the hitter, Few pitchers in 
the game can consistently throw the 
ball by the hitter, pitch by pitch. But, 
by mixing them up and changing the 


speeds on his throws, even the junker | 


who cannot break a pane of glass at 
15 feet, can occasionally sneak one 
past the fellow with the war club. 
5. If the hitter digs in, brush him 
back. Del Crandall had this to say 
about the Braves’ policy on this sub- 
ject: We never throw at a hitter, but 
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* They're experts and specialists...using the 
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1 8¢ pibbos 


Lettered in GOLD LEAF in all places 
on. finest quality silk satin ribbon. 


FIVE COLORS available for place 
winners: Blue—first place; Red—sec- 
ond place; White—third place; yel- 
low—fourth place; Green—fifth place. 
Official, Judge, Starter and Coach in 
Gold on White Ribbon. 


Ribbons contain Name of Meet, Year, 
Event and Winner’s Place. 


All Events for Track, Swimming, Play- 
ground Meets and Literary Contests. 


Minimum Order $3.60 


We carry a complete line of Trophies and Medals 





Write for further information. 
Order direct. Not sold thru dealers. 














YOU'RE LOSING MONEY 
IF YOU'RE NOT USING 
SCOTT SEATS 


Yes, you can increase gate receipts at all 
athletic events by using Scott Stadium Seats. 
Convert hard bleachers into comfortable 
seats. Spectators gladly pay extra for this 
comfort. May be installed permanently or 
used on a game-rental basis. Seven Models. 
Write today for literature and special 
school prices. 


SCOTT PORT-a-FOLD, INC. 


World's Leading Manufacturer 
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748 Middle St. Archbold, Ohio 
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Model N-525 is shown above. Write 
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sometimes we do come in tight. The 
pitcher who keeps his pitches away 
trom the hitter is only allowing the 
batter the opportunity to dig-in. Some 
observers believed that some of Rob- 
erts’ recent difficulty was because he 
refused to brush the hitters back ‘The 
best time to do this is when the count 
is two strikes and no balls. 

6. Pay close attention to the batter's 
position in the box, his stance, and 
stride. Space will not permit us to 
cover this subject in detail, but the 
types of hitters should be studied care- 
fully to detect their weaknesses. The 
catcher is in a perfect position to do 
this. For example, keep the ball away 
from an open-stance hitter. The te! 
low who crowds the plate will prob- 
ably be weak on the inside pitch, In 
football, the old saying is, when in 
doubt, punt. Baseball pitchers are 
told, when in doubt, throw the low 
curve ball. 

In conclusion, as the young pitcher 
progresses from sand lot ball to higher 
classifications, he has to stop being 
just a thrower. He must learn how to 
go to work on the hitter. If he feels 
he can just step back and fire against 
someone like Ernie Banks of the 
Cubs, he will be sadly mistaken. As 
the professionals say, the batter will 
lose it for him. Pitching requires al! 
the trickery a pitcher and catcher can 
muster. We like to think of the man- 
ager who shouts out to his pitcher 
from a seat in the dug-out, Go to 
work on him, 


The Serve 


(Continued from page 18) 


much, if at all. Here again, Lloyd 
Budge is presenting a picture of the 
racket being too low. The racket ac- 
tually continues upward to make a 
semi-circle behind the player's head 
as the others indicate. We do not be- 
lieve the racket handle should dangle 
loosely in the player's hand. Com- 
bined wrist and forearm action should 
do the dipping. 

Tilden is wise in stressing swing. 
The serve motion should be a swing 
from the start to the finish just as 
are the forehand and the backhand. 

The serve is the same as the over- 
hand pitch in baseball. If a coach is 
having difficulty getting the serve 
across to one of his students, he should 
have the boy take an old racket and 
practice by actually throwing the ball 
over the net. 


Forward Swing 


Don Budge — As the racket comes 
forward overhead, the player should 
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pull himself up on the toes of his left 
foot to gain maximum height at im- 
pact. Now his forearm straightens out 
vertically, carrying the racket the 
maximum distance above his head in 
the forward motion which represents 
the peak of the swing’s acceleration. 
An instant before contact is made 
with the ball, the player’s left foot 
pivots slightly to the left from his 
oes. 

Helen Jacobs — Again, without a 
break in the rhythm, the forward mo- 
tion begins, and the player’s body 
starts its turn back toward the left. 

Lloyd Budge — From a break in the 
pendulum backswing, the racket starts 
m its stroke forward to meet the ball. 
As the stroke is made, the player's 
wrist is snapped into the ball. 

Bill Tilden — Throw the flat face 
of the racket against the ball. 

Ellsworth Vines — A player's body 
begins to turn toward the net, ac- 
centuating his weight coming into the 
shot. His wrist will give a forward 
snap just before impact. As the racket 
‘omes up to meet the ball, the player’s 
left knee begins to straighten out 
slightly. His body is supported by the 
toes of his left foot, giving height and 
trajectory to the stroke. 

Jack Kramer — A player’s body 
weight should go forward with the 
swing. 

Comments: The final power in the 
serve comes from the player’s forearm 
and wrist whipping the racket into 
the ball, and as some of our ex- 
perts have indicated on the flat serve, 
the racket must be brought to a point 
behind the ball as soon as possible. In 
order to give students a feeling of 
this whipping snapping motion, in- 
struct them to hold the racket at the 
tip behind their bodies in line ap- 
proximately with the point of contact. 
Then tell them to tear it loose. 

The feeling in this action is similar 
to hammering a nail as high as a 
player can reach. The racket should 
come into the ball with its edges per- 
pendicular to the net. The player’s 
wrist does the work of straightening 
out the racket so that its edges are 
approximately parallel to the net at 
contact. 


Hit 


Don Budge — As the ball is struck, 
the racket is inclined forward slightly. 
The degree of tilt varies according to 
the height of the player. Flat service 
is made with the face of the racket 
completely open. The ball should be 
hit from behind and slightly above. 

Helen Jacobs — A player should 
rise up on the toes of his left foot in 
order to reach maximum height at 
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All dressed up 


now “go, go"’ 


And “go” he will. His coach, a 
discriminating fellow indeed, 
dresses his team in King-O’Shea 
uniforms. 

The game-minded coach— 
playing to win—knows King- 
O’Shea action-fit uniforms will 
assure pad hugging snugness 
with no speed-restricting bind. 

And the styling is traditionally 
King-O’Shea—a step ahead. 
These are uniforms tailored of 
the finest, lightest and most dura- 
ble fabrics available, with the 
distinctive King-O’Shea flair of 
color, balanced trims and inserts. 

King-O’ Shea 
football’s favorite tailor. 
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the moment of impact, because what 


he actually wants to do is hit down. 


on the ball, rather than out on it. Just 


‘as he hits the ball the racket head in- 


clines forward, his body weight bends 
forward, and his right foot, which has 
been raised from the ground,. swings 
forward to a position almost opposite 
his left foot. ‘The forward inclination 
of the racket head brings the ball into 
the court, and can be regulated ac- 
cording to whether the player’s serv- 
ices are going to be in or out. 

Lloyd Budge — The ball should be 
met slightly in front of the player's 
forward shoulder and far enough to 
the right so that his right arm clears 
his body freely. In contacting the ball, 
the bevel of the racket should be al- 
most straight up and down. Then, as 
the racket continues forward, the top 
covers the ball to bring it down to the 
desired height. 

Bill Tilden — The racket head 
meets the ball on the upper back sur- 
face and hits directly through it. A 
player should keep his eyes fixed on 
the ball as he hits. 

Ellsworth Vines — At the point of 
contact, the player’s left knee is 
straight, his back has turned into the 
shot, and his arm is extended fully. 

Jack Kramer — At impact, the play- 
er’s body should be facing the net. He 


| should hit the ball with the flat of the 


racket open-faced. Upon hitting the 
ball, the player’s right foot shouid be 
drawn up closer to his left, and he 
should reach as high as possible. 

Comments: As is true in the fore- 
hand and backhand, there is a hitting 
area in the serve. The racket should 
line up behind the ball, and the point 
of contact and the follow-through 
should be in the area over which the 
racket directly follows the ball. The 
longer this whole action is, the more 
effective will be the serve. 

We prefer, instead of Helen Jacobs’ 
hit down on the ball, the idea of hit- 
ting up and out on the serve. The 
player may get a feeling of hitting 
down on the ball, but we do not be- 
lieve it is possible, considering aver- 
age height, to do this and place the 
ball in the court. — 

It is important to get across the 
point that the ball is contacted at the 
peak of the arc the racket head makes 
as it swings up into the ball. 

In checking faults, the throw 
should be checked first. If it is too far 
forward, balls will be going into the 
net; if it is too far back¥balls will be 
over the service line. But if the throw 
is correct and the balls are ging over 
the service line, then ,the’ player's 
weight may be comifig in too fast 
(changing the are of the swing). The 
opposite is true if the balls are going 


into the net. The inclination of the 
racket also affects the throw. On the 
flat serve, it should be approximately 

rpendicular to the ground and 
should bevel forward somewhat as 
the racket goes out on the ball. 

The end of the flat serve is a nat- 
ural aftermath of sound action in the 
hitting area and should be to the left 
side. 


Second Service 


Don Budge — In the slice, the 
racket head comes around the outside 
of the ball and hits across the left as 
well as down. For the American twist, 
the toss is over the player's left shoul- 
der. The face of the racket is brought 
sharply over the ball from left to 
right. 

Helen Jacobs — For the slice, throw 
the ball slightly lower than in the case 
of flat service and more to the right 
so that the racket face can move down 
and across the outside surface of the 
ball. In the American twist, throw the 
ball the same height as in the flat 
service, but more to the left, approxi- 
mately over the left shoulder. As the 
racket swings up to meet the ball, the 
upper edge of the frame is tilted 
slightly forward. The strings strike 
the ball just below its center, and 
more sharply across and up the back 
surface. It is chiefly the wrist which 
whips the racket face up and across 
the ball in this way, although the 
player's arm also plays its part. The 
follow-through ends with the racket 
face well above and to the right of the 
point of contact. 

Lloyd Budge — In the slice, the ball 
is tossed a foot to the right of the 
point used in the flat service. The 
spin is sharply across from right to 
left. In the American twist, toss the 
ball a foot to the left of the point 
used in the flat service. The spin is 
from left to right. A player's back 
must be arched. 

Bill Tilden — In the slice, a player 


‘should toss the ball ‘slightly to the 


right of his head and about eight 
inches forward. Hit it on the upper 
right surface. The stance is the same 
in the American twist, but the back- 
swing carries the racket head behind 
the player's back which is bent. The 
ball should be tossed to the left of his 
head and on a line parallel] with it as 
far as the net is concerned. The racket 
head comes from below, meets the 
ball on the lower left surface, hits up 
and over it with a distinct wrist kick, 
and ends on the right side of the 
player’s body. In order to keep his 
balance, the player’s right leg should 
come up first about the time the ball 
is met, and should be extended in 
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front of his body following the line 
of the racket during the hitting up 
and over part. 

Ellsworth Vines — In the slice, the 
player's back is hardly turned, and 
the ball is tossed well to the right in 
preparation to his body coming 
around outside of the ball. The play- 
er’s right arm is not extended as fully 
at impact, nor is his body as nearly 
sideways to the net as it was for other 
serves. A player’s back is turned more 
in the American twist, and the ball is 
tossed somewhat farther back. There 
is definitely a greater bending of the 
player’s back. The racket comes across 
the ball. In the follow-through, the 
racket is more definitely following 
lown on the right side of the player’s 
body. 

Jack Kramer — In the slice, a player 
should toss the ball slightly to the 
right of his head and shoulder. He 
should bring the racket down and 
across his body. In the American 
twist, his body should be sideways to 
the net a little more than in the other 
serves. When a player hits the ball, he 
must bring his arm directly out to the 
right. The ball is tossed farther back 
»verhead and slightly to the left. 
Then the racket comes inside and to 


the left of the ball which is hit with 
a snap of the wrist, and in an over- 
spin motion. Follow-through is down 
and to the right of the player’s body. 

Comments: The overspin or to 
spin serve was omitted and it shou d 
be mentioned. It is simpler than the 
American twist and is used more ex- 
tensively today as a second serve than 
the American twist or the slice. 

The ball should be thrown more 
to the left and not so far forward as 
on the first serve. About over the 
head would describe it precisely. The 
player’s toes need not be quite as high 
because the racket should go up over 
the ball. However, the forward side 
of the racket, not the tip as in the 
flat service, accomplishes this action, 
thus giving a greater factor of safety. 
The racket ends in front rather than 
to the right or left side, as is the case 
in all the other serves. 

It is important that a player have 
a full variety of serves in order to 
keep his opponent off balance on the 
return of a serve or to be able to give 
him the one ball he finds most diffi- 
cult to handle. For instance, if he 
likes to hit his backhands close and 
low, the American twist would be a 
natural choice, bouncing high and 


away as it does. If he prefers his fore- 
hands close, then a good slice serve 
can be most effective. 

The importance of the second serve 
cannot be underestimated. Bobby 
Riggs claims that Kramer defeated 
him with his second serve, not his 
first. Backing up the first ball with 
a deep, spinning second serve is of 
great importance. 


From Here and There 


(Continued from page 4) 


Texas Interscholastic Leaguer: “In 
football the student does not lose con- 
tact with a cause-and-effect world. On 
the playing field a cause is always 
demonstrably followed by an effect: 
if a backfield: man misses his signal, 
or starts moving too soon, the result 
is an unholy mess. Day after day on 
a hundred fields throughout the au- 
tumn, such things as the relationship 
of the input of energy and skill to the 
output of successful achievement get 
their inexorable demonstration. There 
can be no fudging, no faking, no dis- 
regard of fundamentals, no daydream- 
ing, if one aspires to play on a well- 
organized and well-drilled football 
team.” 
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Lewiston, 
Maine 
“All-American” 
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locker room 
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walls of Bates 
College. 


Birmingham, 


ATHLETIC LOCKERS! - 


I'd like to know more 
about “All-American” 


FULLY VENTILATED . . heavy diamond 
mesh on three sides for maximum air cir- 
culation . . . speeds up drying time. . 

eliminates offensive locker room odors, 
and the need for separate drying room. 
RIGID CONSTRUCTION...heavy gauge 
steel, electrically welded seams and joints 

. outlasts other lockers three fo one! 


“THREE POINT LOCKING DEVICE . 


exclusive with "All-American” Lockers... 
provides greater strength . . . eliminates 
theft problems. 

BAKED ENAMEL FINISH . . . any color 
to match customer’s color sample and 
specifications supplied with order. 


Write for Free Catalog and Complete Information! 


Dee Bourgh senipecturing Company 


Dept. A.J., 2924 27th Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Michigan 
"All-American" 
full length lock- 
ers ere installed 
back to back 
in Birmingham 
Public High 
School. 


Moorhead, 
Minnesota 
Combinationsof 
full length and 
half length 
“All-American” 
Lockers used in 
the Moorhead 
State Teachers 
College. 


Kingsbury, 

California 

Full length 
“All-American” 

Seniors recently 


talled in the 
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DOWMETAL Crossbars 


These triangular hollow bars are 
the truest, most practical, longest 
lasting crossbars on the market. 


Now more popular than ever 
@ Official @ Long Lasting 
@ Less Sag @ Uniform @ Safe 
Metal is patented magnesium alloy 
especially suited to bending. 
WEIGHT AND PRICE 
12’ (jumping) 2.0 Ibs. $5.95 
14’ (jumping) 2.3 Ibs 
16’ (vaulting) ____2.6 Ibs... 7.45 
18’ (vaulting) ____ 3.0 Ibs 8.20 
Transportation charge extra. 
More crossbars sold last year than 
ever before, showing increased 
popularity. 


Write for name of dealer nearest to you 


K.&P. Athletic Co. 


1115 Jerome St. Midland, Mich. 














SOLVE BUDGET PROBLEMS 
} this FREE 


ed provide = gene GYMNASTIC 
B upper for your —-s GATALOG 


gymnasium with this 
value-laden catalog 


as your guide. 
TRADE-IN YOUR OLD 
EQUIPMENT on finest 


apparatus available. 
mm. Send post card to: 


GYMNASTIC SUPPLY CO. 














Correct Batting Weaknesses Build 
Baseball Enthusiasm 
Use 4 


nD AT-TEE 


Bose support for indoor use. 
Sticks in ground outdoois 
Endorsed Professionals, 
5 ih Schools, 
and Little es. 
BAT-TEE (any size) $6.95 
BAT-TEE KIT (3 sizes) $20.00 
F.0.B. South Haven 


BAT-TEE CO. 
1086 Monroe Blvd., South Haven, Mich. 
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Physiology of Exercise, by Laurence 
E. Morehouse and Augustus T. Miller. 
Published by C. V. Mosby Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. Three hundred and forty- 
nine pages. Publication date Jan. 5. 
Received for review Feb. 10. Price 
$4.75. 


The first edition of this book ap- 
peared in 1948, and the second edi- 


| tion five years later. This third edi- 


tion represents an extensive revision 
made necessary by recent develop- 
ments in electronic, biochemical, and 
photographic instruments of research. 
The more sensitive instruments of ob- 
servation have disproved many of the 
old theories regarding the functions 
of the body during physical exercise. 


Developing an Offensive Attack in 
Basketball, by Stan Watts. Published 
by Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J. One hundred and ninety- 
two pages. Received for review Feb. 2. 


Stan Watts has had an amazing 
coaching record at the high school, 
junior college, and university levels. 
He is one of the seven coaches in the 
country whose teams won over 100 
games in his first five years of college 
coaching. This book shows clearly 
Watts’ knowledge of the game. Culled 
at random, these are but a few of the 
snap discussed: “how to make the 
ay-up almost automatic; six import- 
ant points in teaching the one-hand 
shot; the two ideal situations for 
using the jump shot; getting the ball 
to the big man; teaching the big man 
to fake and hook; and teaching the 
small man to hook.” 

There are over 200 diagrams, which 
combined with the author's know- 
how and writing ability, make this 
truly a fine basketball text. 


The New YMCA Work Book. Pu/- 
lished by Association Press, New York 
7, N. Y. Publication date Jan. 1959. 
Received for review Feb. 2. Price 
$11.50. 


Bound in a three-ring bimder, the 


material represents a number of sep- 


arately bound units. They are as fol- 
lows: Understanding and Operating 
an Aquatic Program; Materials Used 
in the Aquatic Program; New Pro- 


gram Emphasis from Third National 
YMCA Aquatic Conference; Aquatic 
Program in the Small Nonequipment 
YMCA; Philosophy of the National 
YMCA Aquatic Program; History and 
Development of YMCA Aquatics; 
Learn-to-SSwim Campaign; Recogni- 
tion of Heroic Service; Principles of 
Construction and Maintenance of In- 
door Pools; YMCA Pools; National 
YMCA Swimming and Diving Cham- 
pionships; and a plastic-coated chart 
which gives detailed information on 
the YMCA Aquatic Program, with 
the reverse side showing the various 
emblems and _ insignia. 


Football for Young Champions, by 
Robert Antonacci and Jene Barr. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York 36, N. Y. One hundred and fifty- 
nine pages. Received for review Dec. 
i7. Price $2.95. 


Bob Antonacci is the director of the 
physical education program in the 
Gary, Indiana schools, while Jene Barr 
is a teacher in the Chicago public 
schools. She has written several books 
for children. This book is designed to 
acquaint the younger children with 
the game of football. The rules are 
discussed, some of the history of the 
game is recounted, tips on playing the 
various positions are given, and drills 
and exercises are listed. This is an ex- 
cellent book for every grade school 


library. 


Archie’s Little Black Book, prepared 
and published by H. Archie Richard- 
son, 1234 North Formosa Ave., Holly- 
wood 46, Calif. Ninety-six pages. Pub- 
lication date Jan, 15. Received for 
review Jan. 15. Price $1.10. 


This is the sixth edition of this 
excellent interest-arouser for track 
and field, Many of the pictures of the 
fifth edition, published two years ago, 
are retained and many new items are 
included. The book is a veritable en- 
cyclopaedia of track and field infor- 
mation and throughout there is con- 
stant reference to the theme, don’t be 
discouraged. The author points out 
numerous great track athletes who 
overcame obstacles to become cham- 
pions and cites illustrations of high 
school athletes who went from medio- 
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copies for the members of. his track 


squad to read when on trips, in the 
raining room or between practice 


- 
ever 


sessions. 
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The Science of Coaching, by Clair 
Ree and Ken Norton. Published by 
Ronald Press, New York 10, N. Y. 
*ublication date Feb. 1959. Received 
or review Feb. 5. Price $2.95. 


This second edition covers the basic 
tyles of offensive and defensive play, 
nd then offers methods of combating 
hem. With the help of 155 illustra- 
ions, special techniques such as play- 
ng the fast break or possession game, 
oping with defensive floating, and 
ising signals are described in step-by- 
tep fashion. Important tips on con- 
litioning and training are given, as 
vell as methods for selecting squad 
ind team members. Foreword by 
Doggie” Julian. 


individual and Te Basketball ° 
ills, by Clair Bee and Ken Norton with Tnoy LAUNDRITE” EQUIPMENT 


0, N. Y. Publication date Feb. 1959. ; 
Received for review Feb. 5. Price More and more school athletic departments 


52.95. are providing the benefits of clean, fresh 


uniforms and equipment to players through 


This second edition presents the ; : ; 
P use of efficient, automatic Troy Laundrite 


methods by which practice time can 
be utilized most efficiently and with washers and extractors. 
the best results. These drills help the 
player master the fundamentals and Operating cost is low, because operators 
tid the team in developing close co- need no special training and with auto- 
ordination. Included are special drills 
for the big man, warm-up drills, and S 
fast break team drills. Carrying a trainer or student employee is required. No 
foreword by Pete Newell, this book need to buy oversized laundry equipment 
contains 197 illustrations. 


Tow 


Division of 
American Machine 
and Metals, Inc. 


Dept. AJ-359 
EAST MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


matic controls, only part time ajtention by 


either, because Troy’s complete line in- 


Zone Defense and Attack, by Clair cludes just the size you need. Send for 
Bee and Ken Norton. Published by complete information. 

Ronald Press, New York 10, N. Y. 
Publication date Feb. 1959. Received | - a ee ED ee TR att ae 
for review Feb. 5. Price $2.95. 
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This book covers the development 


of the various zones, their applica- 
tion, and methods which are used to “DON’T TAPE YOUR TIME AWAY” — ORDER TODAY 


oppose them. The authors use 215 

illustrations in conjunction with the C p DENISON—DUKE WYRE SHOULDER VEST 
text. They show how to attack each A ie 
zone using several offensive forma- PROTECTION FOR: 


tions. Featured is a new pattern at- 
tack, which with a few minor adjust- KNOCK DOWN SHOULDERS, 


ments, may be used to penetrate any . DISLOCATIONS and SEPARATIONS 


zone. Foreword by John Niciatola. 
Second edition. — 





IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
PRICE $26.50 EACH 


Basketball Fundamentals and Tech- 7 as 
niques, by Clair Bee and Ken Norton. Specify Rights — Lefts C. D. DENISON ORTHOPAEDIC APPLIANCE 


Published by Ronald Press, New York . CORP. 
; ; P Small, Chest Si 32” — 39° 
10, N. Y. Publication date Feb. 1959. setae: tien teint i: 220 W. 28th Street Baltimore 11, Md. 


aa for review Feb. 5. Price Large, Chest Size — 44” — 51” PHONE BElmont 5-9645 
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OFFICIAL 
with SAFETY 


PRICE LOW 
end QUALITY HIGH 


U. S. PATENTS 


ALUMINUM SPILL-PROOF ROCKER HURDLE 
S @ SKY-RIDE VAULTING POLE 
ee @ NEW STARTING BLOCKS 
1959 @ ALUMINUM STANDARDS 
Catala @ OFFICIAL ALUMINUM BATONS 
g @ NON-SAG CROSS BARS 


ALUMINUM ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


P. O. Box 145 Wynnewood, Penna. 





| attacks. 
| Second edition. 

















~..a more durable, 
: tougher, 
stretchfree 


GOLD MEDAL 
or INVINCIBLE. 


LINEN volleyball NET 


QUALITY...at low prices you can’t match! 


Wherever it has been sold and used, this im- 
proved volleyball net has won recognition for 
its superior construction, durability, value. 
Made of tough linen seine twine that defies 
weather, stretching. Offered in two types in 
both of America’s leading lines of sports 
netting... 


GOLD MEDAL Style #LD-3230-VBC (steel cable), 
and #LB-3230-VB (rope cable). 


INVINCIBLE Style +#LB-3230-VBC (steel cable), 
and #LB-3230-VB (rope cable). 





NO SAG—Tie strings hold 
net straight and even. 


“A Net For Every Purpose and a Purpose for Every Net” 


THE LINEN THREAD CO., INC. 


418 GRAND STREET ° PATERSON 12, N.J. 


Boston Chicago Baltimore San Francised 


| maximum potential forward 
| from the set position. 








This book is also a second edition 
and contains 122 illustrations. Every 
basketbail fundamental from _ foot- 
work and dribbling to shooting, re- 
bounding, and retrieving is explained 
and depicted. Using competitive game 
situations, the authors start with the 
individual and work their way up to 
team play to insure the maximum 
effectiveness of each technique. Fore- 
word by Ned Irish. 


Man-To-Man Defense and Attack, by 
Clair Bee and Ken Norton. Published 
by Ronald Press, New York 10, N. Y. 
Publication date Feb. 1959. Received 
for review Feb. 5. Price $2.95. 


The authors have used 186 illustra- 
tions to clarify the text which deals 


| expressly with the offensive and de- 


fensive maneuvers employed in man- 
to-man situations. Emphasizing per- 
sonnel, complete coverage is given to 
the variations of style and formations. 


| There are special sections on defend- 


ing against the fast break and other 
Foreword by Asa Bushnell. 


Golf Swing 
(Continued from page 44) 


that maximum wrist action be util- 
ized. 

5. Throughout the entire swing, 
from the position of address to con- 
tact with the ball, it is absolutely 
essential that the golfer keep his head 
behind the ball. Head movement of 
any type. should be kept to a min- 
imum. 

6. Proper follow-through on_ the 
golf swing will result in the golfer 


| completing his shot so that his belt 


buckle will be facing the hole. His 
weight should be shifted to his left 
foot, and his hands carried over his 
left shoulder, with his right hand 
positioned above his left hand. 


Sprint Start 
(Continued from page 12) 


thrust 


Taking the Marks 


Beginners may be uncertain about 
which foot to place on the front 
block. This predicament can be solv- 
ed by asking the runner to go through 
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a pantomime of a football punt or a 
conventional high jump. The drive 
or take-off foot (not the kicking foot) 
is in most cases the foot which will be 
most effective on the front block. 
The blocks should be set and tried, 
and the sprinter should be ready 
when the starter calls the runners to 
their marks, At the command, the 
sprinter assumes a relaxed five-point 
position by kneeling on the knee of 
is back leg. His knees should be di- 
ectly in line, the balls of his feet 
hould be placed solidly against the 
‘locks, and his toes should just touch 
‘he ground. Relaxation can be fprac- 
ced at this point by shaking the 
ands and wrists just before placing 
hem behind the starting line. A 
ridge should be formed between the 
humb and the fingers as the hands 
re placed parallel to the line. The 
rms should be straight to form a 
lid support for the body. In this 
sition concentration on the start- 
r’s commands and upon control and 
elaxation are most important. Drop- 
ing the head and keeping the jaw, 
eck, and shoulder muscles loose will 
ielp to eliminate all stimuli but the 
ommands of the starter and the 
ound of the gun. 


Getting Set 


At the command get set, the sprint- 
raises his knees and hips as he leans 
lightly forward to assume a four- 
point position of balance and poise 
between his feet which are against the 
blocks and his hands which are on the 
zround. His hips should come up to at 
least shoulder height if not slightly 
higher, and his arms should be 
brought to vertical or slightly more 
forward of vertical at the shoulders. 
Periodically, the coach and the sprint- 
er should review certain check points: 

1. Check the sprinter’s foot align- 
ment on the blocks. The heels and the 
balls of the feet should be straight up 
and down, and the toes should just 
touch the ground. 

2. Check the straight-forward align- 
ment of his body. The knees should 
be directly in front of the feet on the 
blocks, and the arms should be in 
line with the shoulders. 

3. Check the angle between the 
lower leg and thigh of his front leg. 
More or less than 90 degrees will per- 
mit less than maximum forward 
drive. 

4. Check the position of the sprint- 
er’s arms. If they are unsteady or if 
they bend at the elbows, the forward 
lean may be too great. The starting 
blocks may need to be moved back a 
few inches to permit a more forward 
position of the hands, For the sprint- 
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er who might still have difficulty in 
supporting his weight, it may help 
him to lock his elbows (not stiff) and 
to rotate them toward his chest. 

5. Check the shoulder and neck 
muscles for absence of tension. No- 
tice the difference in tension in 
Illustrations Al and A2. 

6. Check the sprinter’s breathing 
habits. See that he inhales as he moves 
into the set position. Then he should 
exhale a little and hold his breath 
until the gun is fired or until the 
starter calls him up. 

Murchison’s powerful arms permit 


him to exaggerate the forward lean 
(illustration Al). This gives him the 
feeling of being ahead even before 
the race begins. With his controversial 


straight but relaxed back leg barely 


in contact with the rear block, he has 
eliminated one motion in the move- 
ment of his leg, that of straightening 
a conventional bent back leg before 
bending it again as some sprinters do. 
Murchison merely rests his back leg 
on the block and he is able to bring 
it up more quickly to a bent position 
at the stimulus from the sound of the 
gun. He feels he can combine the 





INJURY STOPPERS! 


Fol 


FINEST 


ite 


ALL VINYL FOAM 


GYM MATS: WRESTLING MATS 


Approved 
by NCAA 


® Made of Ensolite®—U. S. Rubber 
Co.'s finest grade vinyl foam. 

® Absorbs up to 10 times more shock 
than most mats. 

@ Prevents impact injuries, mat burns. 


© 4 times lighter, less bulky than 
conventional mats. Easily stored. 


Vinyl coated with new PEC-10* for 
durability, long life. 


100% sanitary, easy to clean. 
Fire resistant. 


Write for New 
1959 Catalog 


*PEC-10 is a formula of the Protection Equipment Co. 


PROTECTION EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


100 Fernwood Ave., Rochester 21, N. Y. 


Plant: Sunbury, Pa. 
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MULTI-PURPOSE LINE MARKER 
Fortine Marking Machine Rolls Lines. on 
Football Fields, Parking Lots, Game Courts 


Florline 
Excels on Grass, Asphalt, Cement 


PAINTS THE GRASS ON FOOTBALL FIELDS! 

Painted grass stands out sharp and bright, can’t blur. Paint can be applied in 
wet, dry or windy weather. Blades of grass are safely painted with a surprisingly 
small amount of low-cost liquid athletic paint. These longer-lasting lines can’t 


shift or be obscured. 


FOR PARKING LINES AND SAFETY WALKS 

Often increases available space for cars by 30% over random parking. Makes lines 
at walking speed . . . 20 times faster than hand marking. Gravity feed. No motor 
or attachments. No mist hazard. Portable, easy to clean, store. Unique design feeds 
paint directly on roller for smooth, even lines under many different surface 


conditions. 


ROLLS ON HARD-SURFACED GAME COURTS 

Lines in 4”, 3” or 2” widths. Only simple change of roller and follower-brush re- 
quired. Specify line width desired. Additional widths $8 each. Florline is the 
accepted leader in marking machines for industry, schools, municipalities. 


1% gal. size $132.50 e« 


F.O.B. New Hudson e 


5 gal. size $167.50 


H. C. SWEET COMPANY 


56861 GRAND RIVER 


NEW HUDSON, MICHIGAN 




















Step-Up Interest in 
Your Swimming Classes 


SWIMMING POOL 
BASKETBALL OUTFIT 


Beautifully designed, ruggedly built of heavy alum- 
inum pipe and tubing, this new aquatic basketball 
provides a new world of fun in the 
for everyone. The fan-shaped Gackboard, made of 
& specially treated Presdwood, is weather-resistant 
and will not soak up water. it is equipped with a 
16” dia. Goal and Net, can be raised or lowered 
te sult the swimmers. 
6 x 6. A simple 


backdrop measures 
in rear allows easy 


adjustment 
leveling of unit. It can be folded up for 
storage. No. WPB-! 


See Your Sporting Goods Dealer 
AALCO MANUFACTURING CO. 


2737 Wyandotte St. St. Lovis 11, Mo. 


EXPRESS SPEED SERVICE 


FILM DEVELOPMENT 


Black & White or Color 
FOOTBALL - BASKETBALL 
SPORTS - BAND - HOMECOMING 
The complete “around the clock” motion pic- 
ture service you want and need no matter 
where you are located. You get film, de- 


velopment, splicing, mounting on reels and 
cans and fast return all at one low price. 


Write todey for price list #58A for complete 
details, or telephone Bob Roush—Andover 
3-1677. 


A-V MOTION PICTURE SERVICE 
P.O. Box 5608 


Chicago 80, Hlinois 


























TREAT INJURIES! 


WITH PORTABLE 
NON-ELECTRIC 


LAURENS LABORATORIES 


Dept. AJ, 1801 Euvtaw Place, Baltimore 17, Md. 








EORGE DALES graduated from 

Miami (Ohio), and has been 
at Western Michigan since 1953. 
Currently his team is the defending 
Central Collegiate indoor cham- 
pion, and is the defending Mid- 
American Conference track cham- 
pion. Last fall’s cross-country team 
was second in the NCAA. 











drive-off from the front block by the 
strong front leg with the running-out 
of the block by the relaxed back leg. 
Notice the difference in the contract- 
ed and relaxed calf muscles in Illus- 
trations Al and A2. Furthermore, he 
has an advantage in being able to 
assume the same leg and hip position 
at the set position before each start. 


At the Gun 


At the crack of the gun we can 
clearly observe how and why Murchi- 
son has been labeled the fastest start- 
er in the world. He achieves maxi- 
mum forward thrust with the drive 
from his front foot. His hand and 
arm on the side of his front foot swing 
forward and up while the opposite 
upper arm and elbow swing back to 
a point where they are visible from 
his back (Illustration A3). His back is 
straightened forward as it continues 
parallel to the ground. 

The knee of his back leg reaches 
forward and up until his thigh is at 
least at a right angle to his upper 
body, while the drive leg on the front 
block has reached maximum exten- 
sion (Illustration A4). A straight line 
can be extended from the front block 
through the ball of his foot, ankle, 
knee, hip, shoulder, and head. The 
relaxed opposite leg has come up 
from the rear block and it drops just 
ahead of the starting line where it 
now becomes the front and driving 
leg. It in turn drives forward to maxi- 
mum extension as if it were driving 
from a front starting block. Again, a 
straight line can be extended from 
the ground through the body as be- 
fore. We superimposed the negative 
from Illustration A4 on Illustration 
A6, and found no visible increase in 
body angle although Murchison’s legs 
and arms have alternated positions a 
full stride. The only observable 
change is a slight rise in the focus of 
his eyes a bit farther down the track 
toward the finish line. Murchison's 
ability to maintain his lean in the 
early stages of the sprint and his abili- 
ty to combine this with a high knee 
lift gives him a powerful thrust with 
each stride. 
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In conclusion, “sprinters can be 
coached to good starts with intensive 
practice at least three days a week 
using a gun, but only after a thorough 
warm-up. Before any serious running, 
Murchison warms up for 45 minutes 
to an hour. His practice schedule in- 
cludes starts three times a week after 
four to five weeks of preliminary con- 
ditioning in the form of stretching 
and bounding exercises as well as jog- 
ging, striding, and overdistance run- 
ning interspersed with short bursts 
of sprinting. Starts are practiced fol- 
lowing one-half of the planned work- 
out for the day. We begin with four 
to six starts on Tuesdays early in the 
indoor season in December. Murchi- 
son builds up to 15 or 20 starts on 
Thursdays through March. In April | 
we begin to work outdoors when the 
weather permits. All starts after the 
first two or three are competitive, and 
they are run at full effort through 50 
or more yards. Following the practice 
session on starts, the second half of 
the planned workout for the day is 
completed. 


Developing Kickers 


(Continued from page 7) 





through his step routine, drop the 
ball to the ground or floor, and note 
how it bounces. If it bounces straight 
up, it has been dropped properly. 
The ball should be released simul- 
taneously by both hands. Then the 
hands should swing out to about 45 
degrees from straight ahead. This 
movement tends to aid balance. Er- 
ratic hand movements tend to require 
that the kicker compensate by some 
other movements of his body, none of 
which contribute to kicking perfec- 
tion. 

A player cannot always carry a foot- 
ball about to practice dropping and 
kicking, but the leg snap and the tim- 
ing can be developed by kicking a 
small rubber ball to which a rubber 
string is attached. This type of ball 
can be found in a variety store and 
is commonly called a come-back ball. 
The kicker should hold the string in 
his right hand, leaving plenty of slack. 
He should let the ball rest in the cup 
of his hands, drop it, and after com- 
pleting the rocker steps, kick it. 
Simple as this suggestion may seem 
to be, it will accomplish several ob- 
jectives. First, the importance of keep- 
ing the eye on the ball becomes ap- 
parent through practice. Second, it 
will help the kicker learn the skill of 
timing, because it is easy to determine 
if contact took place the instant that 
leg snap was attained. The kicker will 





readily see the effect of kicking this 
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little rubber ball with his toe, his in- 
step or on the outside of his foot. 
Surprising as it may seem, should the 
kicker miss the ball, the effect is simi- 
lar to that which results when a foot- 
ball is kicked and missed. This prac- 
tice also helps to develop the kicking 
leg much faster than when a player 
kicks a regular football and then has 
to walk a distance to recover it before 
kicking again. 


Elevating the Toes 


When kicking a football, it is rec- 
ommended that the punter practice 
elevating his toes at the moment of 
contact between his instep and the 
ball. This will make the ball spin 
backwards and go almost straight up 
into the air. If the kicker has no one 
to work with him, he can practice 
catching his own kicks. In any event, 
he will- acquire more foot control 
through this rather elementary prac- 
tice. He will come to know that he 
can make the ball do what he wants 
it to do. 

Learning to kick the ball so that it 
rolls straight involves only a slight 
adjustment of the ball so that it con- 
tacts the instep at a point slightly 


higher up and square away. Perhaps 
the theory of rolling the ball out of 
bounds will again find favor if a 
trend of defensive play toward the 
use of a single safety man continues. 
It is difficult to roll a kick out of 
bounds with a long roll against twin 
safeties. However, a straight-away roll 
quick kick, over the safety man’s head, 
is a maneuver which even the young- 
est spectator is able to appreciate. 

A coach may instruct a punter to 
kick to the safety man snk as men- 
tioned previously, the kicker should 
always practice placing the ball on a 
specific target. The ability to place 
a ball in a position where a receiver 
finds it more difficult to handle will 

ay dividends, because many right- 

anded players have more difficulty 

in running to their left to catch a 
ball. If a receiver likes to run only to 
his left or to his right, the ball can 
be placed in a spot which is not to his 
liking. 

When emphasis is placed on team 
punt return, an out-of-bounds punt 
will bring a quicker whistle and nulli- 
fy some of the practice hours the op- 
ponents have spent on mastering this 
offensive weapon. This is actually one 
of the few offensive weapons that the 
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defensive team can overcome without 
too much trouble. A kick-off over the 
end line will nullify the return of 
fense, and the on-side kick will tend 
to limit it, Most other offensive meth- 
ods of attack must be halted after 
they get underway. 

When kicking from deep in the end 
zone, the kicker must take a position 
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far enough in front of the end line 
so that when he executes his rocker 
step he does not step over into the 
safety zone. This is a simple matter 
because it involves being only a few 
feet in advance of that line. The punt- 
er should know his ability, and he 
must not lose his poise or form and 
ttempt to kick the ball to the other 
end of the field. He should not try 
o do something he is not capable of 
loing, and which causes him to devi- 
te from his kicking form. Very often 
he only advantage gained from try- 
ng for a long kick out of danger is 
hat the ball advances far downfield 
nd the runback nullifies the advan- 
age which was gained temporarily. 
Chis is partly true since the kicking 
eam must place emphasis on getting 
te kick away rather than trying to 
et good coverage. 

If a kicker knows that he can kick 
0 yards, and gets the ball out of 
oounds near midfield, he has accom- 
lished his mission. The coaching 
taff and the team can plan accord- 
ingly when they know they have a 
dependable kicker, and the hours 
spent on pre-season practice will pay 
big dividends every time. 

The value of controlled kicking is 
vident once a team gets near mid- 
field. A good punter who can hit the 


coffin corner, under any game condi- 
tion, is indeed a most valuable offen- 
sive threat. His efforts can be meas- 
ured in yards gained, and in the de- 
moralizing effect they have on the 
opponents who are forced to call plays 
repeatedly from deep in their own 
territory. 

In concluding the suggestions to 
punters, a suggestion to punt catchers 
is in order. Every effort should be 
made to practice catching kicks from 
a left-footed kicker. The: ball that is 
kicked by this type of kicker is a dif- 
ferent one to handle from that nor- 
mally received. This. may seem to be 
a small detail, but a dropped punt, 
while not serious in practice sessions, 
could easily be costly under game con- 
ditions. Players should be acquainted 
with the characteristics of a ball com- 
ing at them in a clockwise spiral. 

We consider the quick kick to be 
in a special category. It is a play which 
will nearly aways guarantee a gain of 
50 yards or more in exchange for loss 
of possession of the ball. Usually, 
when the weather conditions are un- 
favorable, the quick kick has more 
value, because regaining possession 
of the ball is more likely under con- 
ditions where ball-handling risks are 
higher. If possession of the ball takes 
place deep in the opponent's territory, 


the purchasing power of the pigskin 
goes up, because the striking threat 
of the offensive team is increased by 
the proximity to the opponent's goal, 
and the psychological value of regain- 
ing possession in that situation is well 
understood by the coach, the players, 
and the spectators, 

Another value of the quick kick is 
that it is seldom returned, and the 
time spent by the opponents in de- 
veloping a punt return as an offen- 
sive weapon is nullified. 

If a quick kicker is right-footed, he 
will step back from his original posi- 
tion, four to five yards from the cen- 
ter, with his right foot and then his 
left foot, to give him depth, in the 
initial stages of the quick kick. The 
center delivers the ball to him with 
an end-over-end pass. Since the center 
positioned the ball with the strings 
to the right, the ball reaches the kick- 
er with the strings to the right, and 
is ready to be kicked without adjust- 
ment. Many kickers feel it is necessary 
to adjust the spiral-type pass from 
the center to get the strings on the 
ball positioned on top of it. Thus the 
end-over-end pass from the center 
saves time. 

After receiving the ball, the kicker 
steps forward with his left foot and 
kicks. His left foot is a pointer foot, 
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then new type of athletic locker is designed to 
replace conventional gym baskets. The locker 
unit has 18 individual compartments, each 18” x 16” 
x 12” with sturdy side latch doors and provisions for 
locks. It is built of 14-gauge steel mesh and is venti- 
lated on three sides to insure maximum air circula- 
tion for better drying. Finished in baked enamel, it 
is available in either solid colors or a two-toned 
effect according to the customer’s color sample. De 
Bourgh Manufacturing Co., 2924 27th Ave., So., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Eee all-new and exclusive “Adjusta-Bar” was 
designed to afford maximum protection and be 
quickly positioned to suit individual facial char- 
acteristics. It also eliminates the problem of refitting 
new players at the start of each season. The serrated 
discs will not loosen or slip after adjustment is made 
and studs are absolutely tight. The bar can be raised 
or lowered to any desired position in 3%” increments. 
There are no sharp corners or other protrusions that 
might cause injuries. Guards are available in single 
or double-bar models. The vertical posts in the 
double-bar guard prevent any gps of spread- 
ing and are so placed to avoid any obstruction to 
speech. Both the guard and the mounting discs are 
of strong, pure nylon that will not crack or bend 
regardless of temperature. Pocono Fabricators, Inc., 
East Stroudsburg, Penna. 


AMOUS throughout Europe, the “Olympic Stand- 

ard Parallel Bars” are now available in the United 
States. The bars are made of a specially selected 
wood fabricated with multiple laminations and steel 
core which gives that extra resiliency found in 
European-type equipment. The metal uprights are 
extremely light but strong. A positive locking device 
permits rapid height and width adjustment. Catalog 
describing this and other pieces of equipment is 
available from Nissen-Gymport, 215 A Ave., N. W., 








Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


MONG the subjects covered in the new “Train- 

ing Room Manual” are: taping for back and rib 
injuries; taping the longitudinal arch of the foot; 
taping techniques for the ankle and knee; early sea- 
son blisters; first aid for a broken tooth; treating a 
groin sprain; care of the feet; outfitting and equip- 
ping the training room; salt and water balance in 
the human body; various applications of the an- 
algesic pack; equipment rash and other skin irrita- 
tions; hand and wrist injuries; and a handy finger 
splint. This beautifully prepared 3$2-page book is 
available free of charge from Bike Web Co., 309 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill., or by using the 
Service Coupon. 





and the kicker steps forward in the 
direction he intends to kick the ball. 
The end-over-end kick will generally 
result in more accurate yardage than 
the spiral kick. This is not the same 
procedure that is recommended to 
punters, because the rocker step punt- 
ing technique is a little more com- 
plex. 

The quick kicker must practice to 
learn just where the ball is to be con- 
tacted with his instep in order to get 
the proper effect, in this case, an end- 
over-end kick. He will find that little 
follow-through with the kicking leg 
will keep the ball at a lower level. If 
the receiving safety has anticipated 
the kick, then a roller away from him 
is in order. In any event, the kick 
places the ball where the kicker wants 
it to go for the greatest amount of 
good. The ball is not just booted and 
wished into a favorable position. 

An important value inherent in the 
quick kick is that it affords a maxi- 
mum amount of protection for the 
kicker, and a better opportunity for 
coverage. Usually, the line from tackle 
to tackle charges to bend over the 
opposition, and backfield protection 
is given the kicker both to his right 
and his left. If any type of wingback 
formation is employed, then cover- 
age is afforded by three pursuers, the 
ends and a back. 

With the trend towards stronger 
defenses, the punter will again be- 
come a major factor in any team’s at- 
tack. The off-season is the time for 
him to prepare for his role. 


Something New 
in the Feeding 
of Athletes 


OR a number of years the feeding 
of dextrose has been a common 
training room procedure. This new 
product, “Frutabs,” is pure fruit sugar 
or fructose which is found naturally 
in limited amounts in foods such as 
honey. It differs from dextrose in that 
it is metabolized by a different route. 
Its development as a quick energy 
food for athletes came about in a 
rather unusual manner. The Pfan- 
stiehl Laboratories have produced 
pure fructose for many years for such 
uses as intravenous feeding of dia- 
betics and children in hospitals. Hos- 
pitals use it because it is more rapidly 
absorbed and, as pointed out pre- 
viously, metabolized differently from 
dextrose, 
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Two scientific reports were issued 
in Germany in 1954 and 1955. One of 
these dealt with the preferential value 
of fructose.as compared with glucose 
(dextrose) in athletics. Some of the 
employees of the Pfanstieh] Labora- 
tories, on reading the reports, decided 
to give fructose to their sons who were 
competing on the Waukegan, Lake 
Forest, and New Trier (Winnetka), 
Illinois athletic teams, 

Teammates, coaches, and parents 
wanted to buy the tablets which are 
pure fructose with a trace of fresh 
lemon flavor. The tablets were pack- 
eged in polyethylene bottles and are 
available at $3.00 each. Each bottle 
contains 100 tablets. They are also 
uvailable in quantities of 1000 pack- 
ged in fiber drums, and the cost is 
25.00. 

So far the response to these has 
been excellent. Herman Schillereff, 
ae football and wrestling coach at 

ake Forest High School, said: “We 
have been using “Frutabs” the past 
vear for both practice and competi- 
‘ion and during half-time. The differ- 
ence in the performance of the boys 
was noted in less fatigue and better 
tamina. We also found that the use 
of “Frutabs” after competition re- 
lieved ‘that tired feeling’ which is 
particularly helpful preparatory to an 
evening of study. I find that on taking 
“Frutabs” after a strenuous session 
with the boys, I arrive home feeling 
rested and relaxed.” 

Del Jordan, the trainer, Charles 
Reid, basketball coach, and Ott Bay, 
wrestling coach at Waukegan High 
School, reported: “After switching to 
“Frutabs,” our wrestlers and basket- 
ball teams showed more mental alert- 
ness and staying power, and we started 
winning. We have also had fewer in- 
juries which we attribute to the boys 
not being so fatigued. We give four 
“Frutabs” about 30 minutes before a 
basketball game and two during half- 
time. The boys like the taste so well 
that we have to guard the supply 
rather than urge them to take their 
allotment.” : 

“Frutabs” are being distributed 
through Pfanstieh] Laboratories, Wau- 
kegan, Illinois or Adolph Kiefer and 
Company, Railroad Avenue, Glen- 
view, Illinois. 
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HE “Thermophore”-is designed to produce an 

intensely hot application of properly controlled 
moist heat. It does away with the old-style hot packs 
using wet towels. Available in a variety of sizes, the 
largest is 27” x 13”. Either AC or DC current can be 
used, and the pad, two washable covers, thermostat, 
switch and 10-foot cord are included. Special weights 
located inside cause it to hug body contours. A de- 
scriptive brochure is available from Battle Creek 
Equipment, Co., Dept. TA, Battle Creek; Mich. 


REAL boon for your program are these “Execu- 

tive Scheduling Kits.” Designed to save valuable 
wall space, the kits feature a weekly, monthly or 
yearly activities calendar and an all-purpose chart 
bound back-to-back. The “Eraso” surface wipes 
clean, enabling changes to be made instantly. Price 
is $11.50. Program Aids Co., Inc., 550 Fifth Ave., 
New York 36, N. Y. 


¢¢ JUMP BALL” is a basketball-like sphere sus- 

pended overhead from a special response arm. 
When grabbed successfully, the player is able to pull 
the supporting arm and ball down. In addition to 
teaching rebounding, this device also strengthens 
forearms, wrists, and hands. Weight of the ball is 
adjustable at one-inch intervals. The calibrated scale 
makes it easy to determine each player’s maximum 
jumping height and to record his progress. Halder- 
man-Homme Mfg. Co., 2580 University Ave., St. 
Paul 14, Minn. 


HIS one-piece plastic helmet was developed and 

field tested by the research department of Little 
League Baseball. The basic construction is a shock- 
resistant shell of “Cycolac” which has a high-impact 
strength. “Absorblo” padding is placed over the ears . 
and the temples. A six-point nylon web suspension 
prevents direct contact with the head and affords 
greater freedom of movement. The “E200” also fea- 
tures reinforced beaded ear holes and edges. The 
MacGregor Co., 4861 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 
32, Ohio. 


CHOOLS that operate their own popcorn con- 

cessions will be interested in this new “Multipop 
Model 115” popper. After being loaded with 50 
pounds of corn, 11% gallons of oil, and 4 pounds of 
salt, the machine automatically pops all or any part 
of the corn according to the set of a dial. As soon 
as the corn is popped, it goes to another chamber 
where it is salted and stirred, and then released to a 
7¥%2 cubic foot heated storage well. Electroware 
Corp., 1336 W. Bancroft, Toledo 6, Ohio. 





ESIGNED to hold a variety of athletic balls, this 

item is very convenient and, we might add, a 
much-needed piece of equipment in gymnasiums. 
The sturdy ttibullar steel trays provide “at-a-glance” 
accounting of the balls still in play. It glides effort- 
lessly on ball bearing casters that cannot mar floors, 
Called the “Eight Ball Carrier” it sells for $21.95. 
Production Associates, 8323 S. E. Evergreen, Van- 
couver, Wash. 
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training equipment—come to 


YORK BARBELL 
COMPANY 


YORK, PA. 
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Strength and Health, the maga- 
zine that stresses weight train- 
ing for athletics. Ask also for 
the famous YORK catalog. 
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Strikes and Spares 


(Continued from page 34) 


properly spaced, for spotting pins 
were painted at the end of each lane. 
Length of lanes, distances to foul 
lines, distances between alleys, and 
the foul lines were measured off and 
marked exactly the same as those 
found on standard alleys. Pits and 
backstops, using old tire casings, were 
built behind each lane. With the ex- 
ception of a few dollars for paint, 
these alleys were constructed at no 
cost to the school. The students did 
all the necessary measuring and paint- 
ing, and while doing it learned about 
size and measurements of alleys. Now 
we were really ready to roll, and the 
students could hardly wait to start 
knocking down pins. 

During physical education classes, 
students are divided evenly between 
the five alleys. Two students are plac- 
ed behind each pit. One rolls the ball 
back to the bowler, and the other 
clears the alley and sets the pins, after 
the bowler has delivered a ball. The 
balance of the bowlers line up at the 
head of their respective alleys and 
take turns bowling. As each student 
completes one frame of bowling, he 
rotates with one of the students in the 
pit. This procedure gives each student 
an opportunity to bowl, pins are al- 
ways set up, alleys are always cleared 
of pins, and no one is overworked. 

This type of bowling goes on for 
a few weeks, until, by explanation, 
demonstration, correction of mistakes, 
and a great deal of practice, each stu- 
dent becomes a fairly good bowler. 
Then the class is divided into teams, 
and the students compete against 
each other on a team basis. Posting of 
individual scores and team standings 
helped maintain a terrific interest in 
this class bowling. In fact, interest was 
so great that individuals and teams 
would come out on their own, after 
school, and practice. 

On rainy or cold days, when it is 
impossible to go outdoors, we use the 
class periods to teach scorekeeping, 
meaning of bowling terms, safety pre- 
cautions, etiquette, and ee 
ship of the game. Each student is ex- 
pected to pass a written examination 
on all of the points listed previously, 
as part of his physical education class 
work. During these periods we also 
like to show films on bowling, and to 
bring in top men and women bowlers 
to talk and demonstrate some of the 
finer points of the game. We_ have 


jmever had any difficulty securing 


films or speakers for these sessions 
and it has never cost anything. 


As a climax to our bowling pro 
gram, we have six weeks of intramu 
ral bowling, boys’ and girls’ leagues 
at a regular alley downtown. Alleys 
are reserved for our two leagues, and 
special rates are available for stu 
dents who bowl in these leagues 
There is no limit on the number of 
students who bow] on a team; in fact, 
the more bowlers who roll for a team 
during each match, the better the 
team’s chances are of winning. A spe- 
cial handicap system has been worked 
out, whereby any bowler’s score 
might be counted in the team score 
for that particular match. This has 
been done to encourage participa- 
tion on the part of all students and to 
eliminate the possibility of a student 
feeling that he is not good enough to 
help his team. 

After watching this program in op- 
eration here at Schlarman, we are 
convinced that bowling is a perfect 
and a necessary activity to include in 
a physical education program. The 
cost is negligible, and bowling alley 
owners, recognizing the fact that a 
program of this type is developing 
potential customers for their business, 
are only too happy to donate equip- 
ment. In our own case, the proprietor 
even donated trophies for intramural 
league champions. Bowling also gives 
each student an opportunity to learn 
and participate in a sport, with 
friends, mixed groups or with mother 
and dad, for the balance of his or her 
life. 

As proof that the students do enjoy 
bowling, during the past ten years 
better than 80 per cent of our stu- 
dents participated in the intramural 
bowling program. If a school is look- 
ing for an excellent activity to pep 
up its physical education program, 
get them rolling. 





EN years ago Schlarman High 

School came into existence, and 
at that time Paul Shebby was ap- 
pointed athletic director. He served 
as football, basketball, golf, and 
track coach at various times, has 
taken two basketball teams to the 
state tournament, and produced 
several outstanding football teams. 
Zeke Bratowski and Sleepy Klein 
of the Chicago Bears are two of 
his former players. Shebby has de- 
veloped one of the finest physical 
education programs in the state. 
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